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CHAPTER 1 
ON DREAMS 

And w€ long for no betUr life than this^ to drink our¬ 
selves drunk with the night pleasures of our weak 
dreams; but at the blast of the last trumpet, and the 
shout of the archangel, when God shall tak£ down the 
shepherd s tent of this fading world, we shall not have 
so much as a drink of water, of all the dreams that 

we now build on,-Vii. Rutherford’s Letters. 1636. 

T hroughout the ages day-dreaming has been 
universally regarded as a dangerous prac¬ 
tice; and even in these enlightened times to 
dream is still thought to be idle, self-indulgent, 
vicious and altogether unsound. “That dreamy 
mdividual”-one feels at once the description 
IS not meant to be flattering. A world of good- 
Mtured contempt is expressed in the words. 
Poor fellow. He will never be any good. He is a 
Reamer. What we want are men of action- 
doers not dreamers, Alexanders, Cassars, Nap- 
leons, not Platos and Bernard Shaws. 

And yet are we not all dreamers? Surely to 

II 
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dream is one of the commonest as well as one 


of the purest and most innocent of human 
pleasures? Just think. It costs nothing. It harms 
no one. It will last all day like a game of golf or 
fill a fragrant minute like Wilhelmina Stitch; 
and, unlike eating and d r i nk i n g, smoking, 
opium-eating and bridge, it has no deleterious 
after-effects. I defy any doctor to say that it 
undermines health. Why then this conspiracy of 
censure, this nodding of knowing heads, this 
waggling of beards at the mere mention of 
dreams, idle dreams? Do not all mankind from 


kings to crossing sweepers dream? Are 


qually guilty? Even 
presumably dream 
Q of vast combines 


sometimes. They may dreaiE 
in which, as managing directors, they attain to 
heights of unimaginable splendour or they may 
dream of doing the eighth in two, but they 
dream. As for telephone operators, plumbers. 


man 


.ything 


The English, as opposed to the Welsh, Irish 
ebrew and Scotch of whom I know nothing 


are very conservative. Living in towns, their 
hearts like those of their forbears are in the 
countrv. So we dream of country cottages, of a 
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little place in Devonshire to which we will re¬ 
tire to grow hollyhocks and cultivate prize 
roses, or a somewhat larger place at Maiden¬ 
head where we can have week-end parties and 

or even of something 
larger still, a country residence rather than a 
cottage, with hunters and hard tennis courts 
and an ornamental lake. Although few of us 
ever see our dreams f ulfill ed this does not pre¬ 
vent us from enjoying a vast amount of vicari¬ 
ous pleasure through them. We picture our¬ 
selves cutting choice blooms of the Etoile de 
Holland for the local show; or drifting idly down 
the river on a sunny summer’s afternoon; or 
with effordess ease clearing fence after fence as 
we follow hounds on a breast-high scent. What 
a wonderful run that was, the run that never 
took place except in our imagination! What a 
marvellous rose is the rose that never bloomed 

on land or sea but only in the garden of our 
dreams! 


lounge about in punts. 


For many years Fenella and I had been mar¬ 
tyrs to this pleasing habit though our dreams 
were not always exactly the same. Whereas 
FeneUa’s cottage was of the prize rose variety, 
mine tended to run to hunters and hard tennis 
courts. While Fenella was perfectly satisfied at 
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the prospect of leading a vegetable existence 


country 


were indissolubly connected with violent exer¬ 
cise. I could not conceive of a country gentle¬ 
man who did not chase foxes all day or bang 
balls about from morning till night. Relics of 
my misspent youthl How dull the Easter holi¬ 
days had seemed when the hunting season was 


begun 


nothing 


rabbitl 


Curiously enough, after enjoying for nearly 


this particular kind of 


doubtful 


sport; but in trenches and dug-outs and in cold, 


sound 


beating 


mournful 


hing 


of hunting 


actual d 
k under 


moon, the feel of the crisp wintry night with a 
touch of frost in the air, the sound of horses’ 
hooves clop-clopping along the road, and the 
sight of the lights of home; taking off one’s wet 
boots in front of the fire, the hot bath—oh! that 
hot bath—and the high tea of eggs and buttered 






un ureams 


toast and pikelets and jam. Unhappily hunting, 
like a great many other things, has become ex¬ 
pensive since the war and that is another dream 
that has never come true. 

Fenella’s dreams, though more within the 
bounds of practical politics, never had much 
appeal for me. I could not see myself living in 
the countr)" under conditions in which I was 
deprived alike of the civiliaed amenities as well 


as of all forms of rational amusement. By “civi- 
liaed amenities” I meant, of course, hard tennis 


courts and by “rational amusement” banging 
balls and killing things. So her plans for going 
to see possible cottages, which she had seen 
advertised for sale in the newspapers, never 
received any encouragement from me. If she 
seemed particularly determined I always poured 
cold water on the scheme by pointing out that a 

cottage of any kind, however cheap, was for us 
financially impossible. 

My wife’s reputation for being sensible was 
earned during the Great War, a subject by the 
way which, however much I strive to avoid it, 
will persist in occasionally cropping up in these 
pages. We became engaged to be married at a 
time when the struggle for supremacy on the 
Western Front was at its height. I was playing 
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my humble part in one of the biggest battles 
that the world has ever known when my future 
father-in-law wrote me what was evidendy 
meant to be a letter of congratulation and good 
wishes. Having described the condition of 
affairs at home and stated that in his opinion the 
government was doing its best, he said: Fen- 
ella is as sensible as ever.” This was the only 
mention she received in a long letter of eight 
pages, but it told me all I wanted to know. 

My wife, therefore, being a sensible woman, 
when it comes to a question of dreams versus 
solid facts, is generaUy perfectly prepared to 
submit to facts. 

On a certain wet evening in November we 
were both seated over the fire in our comfort¬ 
able London flat when Fenella, who was read¬ 
ing The Times, said suddenly: “Doesn’t this 
sound attractive? ‘Pigeon Hoo—Borders of 
Kent and Sussex—Genuine Elizabethan Farm¬ 
house —5 bedrooms—2 sitting-rooms—kitchen 
—outhouses—10 acres, freehold.’ Isn’t Pigeon 
Hoo a heavenly name? Think of it at the top of 
out notepaper! Darling, do let s go and look 

at it this week-end.” 

I put down my book. 

“Verv nice,” I said, glancing for politeness 
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sake at a picture of a black and white timbered 
house set in a flat e^anse of grass or it might 
have been plough. “Is this the hard tennis 
court?” 


“Don’t be silly.” 

“No bathroom either, I see.” 

“That can be remedied afterwards,” Fenella 
said coldly. 

“After what?” I replied. I must admit I was 
not greatly interested. I had had a long and 
worrying day in the city. The detective story I 
was reading was deflghtfully involved. 

“But, my dear, surely you aren’t seriously 

considering buying this place? You know we 
can’t afford- 


“Of course I am. Every year the question of 
where to go for the hohdays becomes more and 

^hfiicult and now that I have a little monev 
of my own-” 


I shut up my book. Not that I really cared 


wife 


I had reached the point where it was obvious 
that the professor himself had done the murder. 


that 


misty morning, 
nella, having i 


persuaded me to go and see it on the day of the 
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sale. She argued that although we tad no mten- 
tion of buying it ourselves it would be tun to 
look over the place before anyone else bong t 
it and amusing to attend the auction and see 

what cottages fetched. 

Fitful gleams of sunshine lit up the petrol 

pumps and bungalows as we sped along tie by¬ 
pass but it was not until we were well clear o 
outer London that the promise of a fine day be- 
came a certainty. Beneath a sky Ajcked wi* 
patches of blue the whole expanse of the Weald 
lav in chequered squares of russet and brown, 
every shade of brown from the dark rich red of 
newly turned plough to the pale yellow of the 
stubble. Soon we were driving through a 
country of hop fields and orchards, of sheep and 
green meadows, of vast barns with steep tiled 
roofs and oasts whose hooded cowls tume 
ceaselessly with the wind. We passed qmet v - 
lages whose square-towered grey stone churches 
lay with their heads between their pa^, hke 
ancient watchdogs dozing in the sun. We left 
behind a windmill, its sails sedately twir g» 
and another dereUct and forlorn with no sails 

at all. , 1 1 c. o 

I dreamed that it was I who had been left 

legacy by my great uncle. The exact amount 
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was not clear but, after paying off a small over¬ 
draft at the bank and settling with my tailor, 
there was sufficient to buy a nice medium-sized 
house in Warwickshire—or Worcestershire, I 
couldn’t quite make up my mind—a Georgian 
house with modern stabling standing in its own 
grounds—^nothing ostentatious, but I pictured 
some nice old trees and, of course, a tennis 
court with perhaps a home farm or, at any rate, 
a cottage for the head groom. There was some 
rough shooting, I remember, and the house 
was within easy reach of two packs. Altogether 
a jolly sort of house in a jolly neighbourhood. 

Suddenly the car stopped dead. 

“I expect it’s a choked jet or something,” 
said Fenella. “Hadn’t you better look and see?” 

JCnowing less than nothing about the insides 
of motors I nevertheless obediently got out and 
fiddled with the carburettor. After a few min¬ 
utes I suggested that for the sake of the bat¬ 
teries Fenella should take her foot off the self¬ 
starter. It was getting late and we were stiU a 
long way from our destination. Our chances of 
reaching it in time for the auction were appre¬ 
ciably lessening. Whilst sympathizing with 
Fenella I could not help feeling mildly relieved. 
Fork seemed to me that in this apparent calamity 
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Dne could trace the hand of God. We were to 
be saved from taking any rash or unpremedi¬ 


tated action. . 

At that mo 

The driver, a hatless youth, pulled up and 

A < * T 1 2 _ A 


small 


Approaching 


lifted 


your tank?^^ he said after a pause. One could tell 
at a glance that he was a born mechanic by his 
long h^r which he kept tossing off his fore¬ 
head with the careless grace peculiar to the 


breed. 

“There is a garage in the next village. I can 
lend you enough to get you there,” went on 
this fiend in human gmse. “It’s only another 
quarter of a mile on.” He poured in the petrol 
and the car started at once, Fenella was profuse 

in her thanks. 

“I suppose you did that on purpose,” she 

said to me as soon as he had gone. 

“Of course not. I hadn’t the remotest 

notion-” 

“You knew all along that we had run out or 

petrol. I shouldn’t be surprised if you had 

planned it from the beginning.” 

When my wife gets an idea into her head it is 

verv difficult for anyone else to get it out. To 
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soothe her I let her drive while I studied the 
map. Like most women she despises maps, pre¬ 
ferring to trust to feminine intuition supported 
by an occasional sign-post. On the other hand 
when I’m map-reading she often wilfully shoots 
past turnings before I have time to decide 
whether we should go down them or not. To¬ 
day, however, we found our way without diffi¬ 
culty, though I was sorry to miss the girl in the 
pony cart in Ashenden, the kingfisher that flew 
out of the stream near Snargate and the old 
countryman with the white whiskers who was 
hoeing a field just outside Little Nineveh. How 
Fenella manages to see so much and drive the 

car at the same time has always been a mystery 
to me. 


Pigeon Hoo Farm lay some distance off the 
road. A narrow winding lane, whose surface if 
not good, was at any rate respectable, approached 
^^®tn the south. Through the high hedges 


lined 


glimpses 

chimney 


struggl 


hill 


of the cottage itself. It stood at the bottom of a 
hill—according to Fenella no sensible Tudor 
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ever built a house on the top—^but it faced south 
with a wide view all round. The front was 
timbered. The plaster between the beams had 
been faced with weather boarding. At the back 
a brick turret, roofed with old tiles and loop- 
holed with lattice windows, jutted out slightly 
from the main structure. The outbuildings were 
in keeping; a large red-roofed Tudor bam, a 
perfect specimen of its kind, another smaller 
bam and various half-dilapidated sheds and 

Stables* 

like its expression,” said Fenella, making a 


valiant attempt at judicial calm. 

“Not bad,” I saii purposefully cool. 

“I think it*s adorable,” said Fenella simply. 
The owners, an old man and his wife, were 
equally deUghtful. The old man suffered from a 
weak heart. He had tried to run the place as a 
chicken farm and had found the work too hard. 
He told me he had been born and bred in Kent; 
that in his view it was the only county. (^i 
wives deep in kitchen stoves and sanitation 

paid us no attention. 

On the way to the White Lion in Penny 
bridge, Fenella sat silent in a kind of trance. Al 

last to humour her, I said: 

“Well, what about it?” 
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“There isn’t any.” 

“Any what?” 

“Any sanitation.” 

“That settles it then,” I said. 

“Of course,” she repUed. “It makes every¬ 
thing so much easier. If you put it in yourself 
you know exacdy where you are. We shall have 
to turn the smallest bedroom, the one with the 
ghastly chintz wallpaper, into the bathroom. 
Let me see, we shall want at least two lavatory 
basins and two W.C.’s, one upstairs and one 
down. And we must make some arrangement 
for constant hot water. I think a central boiler 
will be best.” 

She was too excited to attend the auction so 
I went in alone. I was shown into a long room 
in which was a table and a number of chairs. At 
one end of the table sat the auctioneer and his 
clerk. At the other, near the door, four or five 
men who looked hke farmers, stood talking in 
low tones and shuffling their feet. I looked 
round uncertainly. Never having been to a 
country auction before I felt a httle strange. 
The space between the auctioneer and the pros¬ 
pective bidders was immense. Pens, ink and 
sheets of blotting paper symmetrically arranged 
invited one to draw near, but was it etiquette 
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to sit down in the presence of the auctioneer? 
As far as I could see everybody else was deter- 

Kl^s^ fmm tnf! 


mined 


difficulty 


After 


if preliminary 


property 


rrom beginning t-s-t — -- - . . j ,. '' 

eested that someone should start the bidding at 

the round sum of X pounds. A long and painful 

sUence followed, only broken by some further 

subdued shuffling and an occasional nervous 

cough from the door. The auctioneer looked 

■ ' ’ Df men gathered at the 

; shuffling ceased. Still 


knot 


IIU UUC - J A X 

of sheer nervousness I nodded my head, 
least I suppose I must have done, though to this 
day I maintain that I no more than lowered my 

t.:.. hainmcr T’nere 


was another long and painful pause. The bu¬ 
rner descended. Pigeon Hoo was ours. The 
kindly clerk took my name and address and, 
in a dazed condition, 1 walked out into the 


Street. 


while 


LllC. vvav ^ 

lavatory basins, boUers, and the advisability ot 
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havins: someone down to see about the drains, 
I dreamed I was a country gendeman who 
knew how to make farming pay. 



CHAPTER II 

ON BUILDERS 

Fools build houses and wise men buy them. 

—^Pioveib. 


B efore we took possession of our cottage we 
decided that various alterations and im¬ 
provements must be put in hand at once. Being 
nothing if not businesslike Fenella wrote to two 
or three local builders and asked them to sub¬ 
mit estimates. These when they arrived were so 
nebulous and unsatisfactory that we decided to 
pay another visit to Pennybridge and see the 
builders themselves on the spot. 


Next to politicians probably no class of men 
ime in for more hearty and heartfelt abuse than 


axiom 


among 


axioms 


■---— 

not, of course, strictly true. Builders are not all 
robbers. The majority are but not all of the 
For practical purposes, however, it is both safei 
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and easier to begin by assuming, as we did, that 
they all are. 

The first to arrive was a brisk, up-to-date, 
matter-of-fact sort of fellow with a foot rule 
and a pocket knife. He looked very scornfully 
at our poor little cottage, jabbed his pocket 
knife into all the odd corners to show how 
rotten the wood was and estimated that it 
would cost a small fortune to make the place 
weatherproof. Long before he had finished we 
reali2ed what a very poor bargain we had made. 
I remember thinking that the best thing we 
could do was to put the property on the market 
again as quickly as possible in the faint hope 
there might be some other poor mug who 
might be induced to buy it. 

Fortunately his rival was of a totally different 
type. In appearance he was not unlike Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, like Jvir. Pickwick might have been had he 
been bom a builder, like Mr. Pickwick when he 
fet burst upon the world with that dazzUng 
brilliancy which no subsequent criticism has 
since been able to obscure. He was an elderly 
man, round in the right places and not over- 
scrupulous in the arrangement of his attire, 
though it must be admitted that his deficiences 
in this respect were mostly hidden under an 
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ancient burberry which, as far as one could teU, 
he never took off. Like his famous prototype 
liis eyes beamed benevolence behind a pair of 
enormous spectacles. Like him he took the 
keenest and most human interest in men and 
things. 

Mr, Wiffen at once professed himself charmed 
with the cottage and congratulated us on hav¬ 
ing purchased a perfect gem of its kind and 
period. I noticed that he addressed nearly all his 
remarks to Fenella with whom he struck up an 
immediate and lasting friendship. Towards the 
end of the interview he was calling her “My 
dear” but it slipped out so naturally that it was 
impossible to take offence. Indeed his whole 
attitude was so paternal, so benevolendy Pick¬ 
wickian, that he won our hearts at once. He 
entered with enthusiasm into all Fenella’s plans 
and heartily approved of all her proposals. He 
was thrilled at the idea of a bathroom, grew 
lyrical over the prospect of lavatory basins, and 
when it came to deciding on the situation of the 
water closet, he assumed an experimental pos¬ 
ture in the place selected which in anyone else 
would have seemed grossly indelicate but 
which in Mr, Wiffen was merely another sign of 
his identifying himself wholly, and quite un- 
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self-consciously, with the interests of those 
with whom he had to deal. Finally he too pulled 
out a pocket knife, not with the object of show¬ 
ing the rottenness of the wood in the corners, 
but to demonstrate the intense hardness of the 
beams and to show by prodding the walls and 
ceilings that there were others, no less solid 


plaster. 


thicknesses 


Fenella was in a state of dazed happiness 


even 
There 


wonderful 


turnmg 


revealed 


knife 


beams 


could only have been made by a special tool for 

daubing and wattling, a tool that had gone out 

of fashion amongst builders in the days of 

Elizabeth. There was, too, the additional evi¬ 
dence of the king-post. 

During the war I had spent my first leave 
with an aunt in Worcestershire who had a king¬ 
post. She was a patriotic woman, yet it is not 
too much to say that the possession of this par¬ 
ticular beam played a more important part in 
her life and thoughts than the issue of the great 

that was then raging between the 
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nations. The little town in which she lived was 
mote ot less ecjually divided between the king¬ 
posts the anti-king-posts. The king-posts 
were the aristocratic, highbrow hterary set 
with whom Tudorism was a kind of sacred cult. 
Their houses were aU genuine Elizabethan, 
timbered within and plastered without and fi¬ 
nished from cellar to attic with refectory tables, 
fire dogs, clavicords, oak settles and four- 
poster beds. Rush mats were strewn over iEe 
brick or oak floors, oak panelling or tapestries 
adorned the walls. Nothing could be more 


picturesque, more old world or more uncom- 
fortable. Naturally they considered themselves 
vastly superior socially to the anti-king-posts 
who lived in modem houses with modem con¬ 


veniences. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day a (flstin- 
guished antiquarian visited the village and in the 
presence of her next-door neighbour pro¬ 
nounced my aunt’s king-post to be a fake. The 
news of a severe reverse to our arms in Mesopo¬ 
tamia which appeared in the newspapers on the 
same morning produced nothing like the effect 
of this stunning blow. Accepting without 


question the judgment of so eminent a man my 

4-Vk /lirmltTT VioIq 


digmty 
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up her head again in P-and, after a week 

spent in bed to recover from the shock, she left 
the neighbourhood with all possible secrecy 
and speed. 

Mr. Wiffen, however, was convinced that our 
king-post was genuine. He said he was prepared 
to stake his professional reputation on it. 

‘Isn’t he a perfect dear?” said Fenella when, 
having promised to submit an estimate at an 
early date, he finally took his departure. 

“Mm,” I replied cautiously. “We shall see 

about that later. Very amusing, of course— 

quite a character. Still you know what builders 
are.” 

“I don’t at all,” said Fenella a little indig¬ 
nantly. “At any rate whatever they are I’m sure 

Mr. WifFen is a perfect dear. Did you see the 
way he .., ?’* 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“So frightfully keen about everything and so 
knowledgeable. I wonder why he wears cotton 
wool in his ears, poor man, and whether he 
ever takes off that amazing hat and who the fat 
gill is who drives him about in that ancient 
Ford. Do you think it’s his daughter?” 

‘Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“I do like a person to be keen, don’t you?” 
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“Yes, rather.” 

“Not like that first awful creature who would 
keep poking his pocket knife into all the bad 
places. Fm sure he’s the brute who built all 
those new red bungalows the other end of the 

village. He looked that sort of man, didn’t you 
thinL>” 


“Yes, I did.” 

“No artistic sense, no idea of what’s beautiful 
and fitting in an old place. I wonder the parish 
council allowed it.” 


“Probably he’s on the parish council.” 

“I never thought of that. I wonder if Mr. 
Wiffen is too.” 

I made no reply to tins. The truth of the 
matter was I was in rather an awkward position. 
By a series of miracles Fenella’s dream had come 


true, and she was wildly happy. She had indeed 
reached that exalted state when everything that 
touches the object of her happiness is either 
black or white. Everybody in favour of her cot¬ 
tage was pure white, everybody against it or 
even unenthusiastic about it was black. Now, 


as I have already explained, Fenella’s dream 
had never been quite the same as mine. We had 
both wanted cottages in the country but not the 
same sort of cottages. Naturally now that her 
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dream had been fulfilled I was not so excited 
about it as I would have been had it been my 
dream. I had made one or two discreet enquiries 
of the waiter at the White Lion and of the fat 
girl who drove Mr. Wiffen, and I had discovered 
that Pennybridge was not in a hunting part of 
the country nor was it remarkable for shooting 
or fishing, coursing, deer-stalking or even rat¬ 
ting. I had also learned that our immediate 
neighbours were all rather past the age for tak- 
ing violent exercise and that a game of bowls or 
a hand at croquet was the utmost that could be 


experted of them. Finally the nearest golf club 
was twelve miles away in Sussex, unknown 
country both to my friend the waiter and to the 
fat girl. None of this sounded encouraging. It 
was very difficult, therefore, for me to be as 


enthusiastic about our new purchase as Fenella. 

the other hand I did not want to appear 
churlish, to dim the first shining brightness of 
her dream by breathing my own misgivings 
upon it. I was in a difficult position. I could re¬ 
frain from telling her the story of my aunt’s 
king-post, I could avoid all 


tennis 


shun 


name 


and face the correct fanatic glow. 
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spectacles like twin lighthouses would beam 
benevolently on us while he shared our joy and 
pleasure in his wonderful discoveries. “These 
are the old windows. You ought to open them 
up, really. And look here, my dear, what do you 
think of this?” His enthusiasm was so infectious 
that even I caught fire. I reflected that if we 
found the district unbearably dull we should at 
any rate have the satisfaction of making a nice 
little profit when we at length decided to sell. 

Later on Mr. Wiflen’s finds took the form of 
small objects, which he pressed into my wife’s 
hands the moment she appeared, an Irish penny 
dated 1812 with George Hi’s head on the front 
and “Hibernia” on the back, or a curiously 
shaped bottle with a long and narrow neck. 
The penny was found in the plaster of one of the 
outside walls but the botde Mr. Wiflen had dis¬ 
covered in the secret cupboard behind the big 
open fireplace in the sitting-room. There was 
some discussion as to what kind of bottle it was. 
According to a litde book Fenella had bought 
which gave, or purported to give, the history of 
Pennybridge, smugglers had been very active in 
the district in days gone by. She was sure that the 
bottle had once held schnapps or Jamaica rum. 
Mr. Wiffen, who was very keen on both history 
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Within a month Mr. WiflFen and his men set 
to work. Their first job was to pull down and 
demolish, to open up fireplaces, to peel off layer 
after layer of wallpaper and to remove deal 
doors and other abominations. At this stage the 
house, a perfect shambles of plaster and torn 
paper, reminded me of nothing so much as an 
observation post I once occupied in the Rue du 
Bois near Festubert, in an estaminet whose 
living-rooms had been much altered for the 
worse by the persistent attentions of the 
enemy’s artillery. 

At every stage Mr. Wiffen became more and 
more delighted with the results of his labours. 
On our periodical visits his invariable greeting 
was: “Come along in. I’ve got something to 
show you.” Then with a great ait of mystery 
we were piloted over heaps of debris to some 


corner where he had discovered a new beam, a 
hidden cupboard or a piece of Tudor brick¬ 
work. “There,” he would say, rubbing his 
hands in an ecstacy of satisfaction. “Isn’t that 
lovely? That’s genuine Elizabethan, that is, a 
perfect specimen,” or; “Look what we’ve 
found here. Aren’t they glorious? Ship’s timber 
I should think. You never expected anything 
like that, now. did vou?” and his enormous 
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and archaeology, pointed out that it was much 
too small to be used for that purpose. He was 
inclined to think that it was a lamb’s feeding 
bottle and had never contained anything more 
harmful than milk. The picture of an Eliza¬ 
bethan, o r Stuart, or even a Hanoverian feeding 
a lamb by the fireside was more pleasing than 
the one of the same man sozzling himself silly 
on smuggled rum and this explanation was 
eventually accepted as the correct one. 

But smugglers and smugglers’ stories die 
hard. When we moved in, the maidservant 
whom we brought down from London and 
w horn you may be sure had been well primed by 
Fenella, discovered a large stain of blood on the 
stairs which she said she was unable to scrub 
out. An imaginative girl, she was convinced 
that the stairs had been the scene of the last 
fight between the smugglers and the excisemen 
and that the ghost of Captain Hatteraick or his 
local imitator, still haunted the spot. She was 
with difficulty prevented from packing her 
traps and returning by the next train. Later we 
learned that one of Mr. Wiffen’s carpenters had 
cut himself rather badly with a chisel. A more 
vigorous application of soap and water soon 
removed all traces of his misfortune. 
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CHAPTER HI 
ON COUNTRY ESTATES 

But wdk’st about thiue am dear bounds, 
Not etnying others’ larger grounds; 

For well thou ksmr’st ’tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

“““Jrldtlcli* 


ovmg 


X T ^single mishap. The lotiy containu^ the 
fomiture did aot get ditched in the lane, not did 
the drivel lose his way and turn up drunk after 


dark 


the winding 


Furthermore 


exactly into the place for which it was intended. 

^ < 1 * __im- 


king -post it is most im- 


nothing 


And nothing 


Tired but happy we went to bed. 

I was wakened very early by a variety o 
a rrnwin? of cocks, a bleating of lambs, 
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a warbling of thrushes, a fluting of blackbirds, 
a pealing of robins, a piping of wrens and a 
chittering of chaffinches, though I was not 
sufficiently the countryman to be able to tell 
which was which. I only knew that to one 
accustomed to the soothing roar of the London 

traffic the general effect was infinitely disturb- 
ing. 

No one enjoys more than I do those delight¬ 
ful last moments of semi-consciousness when 
half one s mind is still partially drugged with 
sleep and the other half is free to wander where 
it will. This is the time for dreaming. Half 
awake and half asleep the most pleasine images 
present themselves to the imaglLtion. We lin 
sweepstakes, marry heiresses, travel halfway 
round the world. We gain an international 
reputation as a film star or earn the undying 
gratitude of our country as a statesman or a 
cricketer. According to Dr. Johnson, “The 
ha,ppiest part of a man’s life is what he passes 
lying awake in bed in the morning”, but even 
Dr. Johnson would have stipulated for peace 
and quiet. In the country these things seemed 
to be two of the most difficult things to obtain. 
Quite apart from the birds and the sheep and 
Mr. Wiffen’s carpenter, who was below knock- 
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ing a wall down, there was George. George was 
the old friend we had brought down to help us 
move in. He was standing directly beneath my 
window bawling out that it was a lovely morn¬ 
ing, a fact that to the ordinary person seemed 
too obvious to call for comment. That is the 
worst of George. He is one of those to whom 
the obvious has a peculiar appeal. A hearty 
eater, a reasonable drinker, a fine hitter of balls, 
he is the kind of traditional EngUshman who 
does deep-breathing exercises before breakfast. 

Having persuaded George to go away and 
breathe somewhere else, I tried again. But it 
was no use. The whole of the bird world was in 
full song, and as for the lambs it seemed that 
every lamb in Kent had lost its mother and was 
determined to make the most of it. These enter¬ 
prising creatures, I afterwards discovered, make 
a point of losing their mothers. Their idea of 
bhss is for themselves to be one side of the 
hedge, the wrong side, and their mothers the 
other.' In this happy position both parties will 
stand and bleat for hours on end. For hke 
humans they thoroughly understand the plea¬ 
sure of being miserable. A somewhat fore¬ 
shortened view of one of the prodigals, tail 
erect, small body quivering with ecstacy as he 
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sucked with fierce eagerness the teats of his 

long-suffering dam, presently crossed my line 
of vision. 

It was pleasant lying there watching through 
the open window the fluffy white clouds chas¬ 
ing each other across the tops of the apple trees, 
the company of rooks wheehng and tossing in 
the patch of blue sky, and George, scantily clad, 
running twice round the big field for the sake 
of his health. When eventually I did get up it 
was equally pleasant to find that Mr. Wiffen had 


not after all let us down. The taps all turned. 
The plugs all worked. The bath water was hot. 
It was true that Mr. Wiffen’s carpenter was still 
knocking the wall down, but one cannot have 
everything and he had promised to have done 
by the end of the week. Most pleasant of all it 
was to stroll round the domain after breakfast, 
to look at everything in turn and savour to the 
full the sensation of being a landed proprietor. 
This was the moment when it seemed rather a 
pity to have invited George. Always a little 


stinted 


inclined to be facetious. An 

fulsome 


^ 

understood. Poor fellow, he could hardly be 


feeling 
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been asked because we thought he would be 
useful when it came to lifting the heavier pieces 

of furniture. 

A stake in the country! Even in these times of 
unsettlement and distress these words sthl re¬ 
tain much of their old magic. From the city 
clerk who lovingly tends his four scjuare yards 
of suburban garden to the wealthy magnate 
with his country seat in Sussex and his grouse 
moor in Scotland, is it not still every true 
Englishman’s ambition to have a stake in the 
country? I put this question to a friend of mine 
the other day, a politician, a nice enough fellow 
in his way but, like all politicians, a little too 
fond of explaining things to the ignorant 
masses. He began explaining at once. He said 
that I was quite wrong in supposing that any¬ 
one wanted to own land nowadays. He said that 
land, unless it happened to be building land, 
was a most unprofitable investment and that 
anyone who had the rnisfortune to own land, so 
far from being obsessed with my high-falutin 
old-fashioned notions about “a stake in the 
country”, had only one idea and that was to get 
rid of it. In fact, what with taxes and tithes and 
tenants unable to pay their rent, owning land 
was no joke. He went on to say that of the 
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millions who live in ouf big towns not one in a 
thousand would take half an acre of land as a 
gift. Their idea of the country was bounded by 
a day out in a charabanc. They had no desire to 
live there, much less to own a bit of it. “Land, 
my dear chap,” he said, “land! Why, everybody 
knows that land is a liability nowadays, not an 
asset.” Then seeing my look of gloom, for we 
had just bought the cottage and I was not at all 
sure that we could afford it, he comforted me by 
saying that in a few years’ time all land was 
going to be taken out of the hands of indivi¬ 
duals and become the property of the state. 
Those who worked on the land, instead of 
working for themselves, would work for the 
benefit of the community and, so I understood 
from what he said, heaven would come on 
earth. I listened politely but, after he had fin¬ 
ished, remained unconvinced. That is the diffi¬ 
culty with us ignorant masses. No amount of 
explaining will make us change our ignorant 
point of view. For instance nothing will ever 
persuade me that the English are not born lovers 
of the land. Give an Englishman a plot of earth, 
no matter how small, and he will cherish it and 
tend it and devote more loving care to it than 
be would to his own child. However much a 
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townsman he is his one idea will be to make 
things grow in it and, whether they be cabbages 
or roses, will take an infinity of trouble and show 
an endless interest in the process. I refuse to 
beUeve that he will take the same trouble and 
show the same interest if those cabbages are 
going to be consumed in the universal but un¬ 
specified maw of the community, those roses 
sniffed by the entirely impersonal nose of the 
state. 

FeneUa, who calls herself a Liberal on accoimt 
of Ohver Cromwell from whom she is descended 
and whom she maintains was the first of the 
Whigs though I can find no mention of it in 
the histories, thinks the same as I do about 
Sociahsm and the land. On this first morning, 
therefore, taking as Httle notice as possible of 
George who is too stupid to understand politics 
anyhow, we inspected our httle property in a 
spirit of mutual sympathy and honest pride. 

Mr. Wiffen, our friend and universal provider, 
had arranged for one of his men to work in the 
garden twice a week instead of in the house, and 
this individual was engaged in rolling—^Mr. 
Wiffen had provided the roller—a bare patch of 
ground in the front, which had formerly held 
cabbages and which was now by decree of 
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Fenella to be converted into a lawn. Looking 
out from the front door this bare patch lay on 
the left, a rough grass path leading nowhere in 
particular stretched out immediately in front, 
and on the right was another patch containing 
cabbages. The whole, comprising an area of less 
than a quarter of an acre, was surrounded by a 
quickset hedge. This was the garden proper 
though at the back there was another enclosed 
space about six yards square also full of cab¬ 
bages. Beyond the quickset hedge was the or¬ 
chard containing a mixed assortment of ancient 
trees; on the left: of the orchard a cowshed, 
somewhat dilapidated, one end of which had 
apparently been converted into a pigsty; beyond 
the orchard a large and noble field, our field, 
and beyond the field the Httle lane. At the back 
of the cottage were more fields, the three nearest 
and smallest of which also belonged to us. Of 
these one contained a pond surrounded by 
several lordly oaks, another contained nothing 
at all except a few thistles, and the third, which 
had evidently belonged to the chickens, was full 
of the discarded remnants of the chicken 
fancier’s craft, wire netting and posts, portions 
of chicken houses and two very fine, almost 
new, Armstrong huts floored with bricks and 
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lined with tarred felt. This field we afterwards 
discovered was known locally as One Acre 
Spot. At one end stood a whispering poplar, 
and at the other, the end nearest the house, two 

elms. 

To get as far as this without a map or without 
using any name other than orchard, field, gar¬ 
den, to describe the various places, is, I admit, a 
considerable feat. But the time has now come 
when these simple names are not enough to 
designate the exact spot in which we may hap¬ 
pen to find ourselves at any particular moment. 
Without something more defimte, misunder¬ 
standings might easily arise. I might, for in¬ 
stance, be discussing some unusual happening 
that took place in a certain field and you might 
think I meant One Acre Spot or Oak Pond 
Field whereas the time it was somewhere 
quite different. Those keen and accurate minds 
which, at all times and in all places, like to 
know exactly where they are, will demand a 
plan, and I, being that sort of person myself, 
shall not resist the temptation to give them one. 
On the other hand, those who, like Fenella, hate 
and despise all maps, plans and suchlike contri¬ 
vances need never look at it; though I warn 
them they will miss a great deal by not doing so. 
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On the plan I have shown a great many things 
that we visited on our tour but which have not 
yet been mentioned, viz. the second cowshed, 
the stables and the bam, the morass which 
afterwards became a pond, no-man s-land which 
afterwards became the kitchen garden, and the 
two hop fields A and B which did not belong to 
us at all but which exercised such an influence 
over things in general that they cannot be 

excluded. 

When we had inspected everything and ex¬ 
pressed our approval of it all, we went to 
look at the little spring that splashes out of the 
bank near the front gate. It was a retiring little 
spring, that is to say it did not rush and bubble 
and boil like a miniature Niagara but trickled 
quite quietly out of a hole in the grass, guggl^fi 
down the side of the bank into another hole and 
quietly disappeared. The water itself was crystal 
clear but the sides of the bank where it fell were 
covered with a brownish yellow stain. Fenella 
and I and George stopped at the spring, and 

Fenella said: 

“Isn’t it too enchanting?” 

And George said: “It’s a spring. 

And I said nothing at all. Then Fenella said: 

“It’s rather a funny colour, isn’t it? 
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And George said: ‘‘That’s the iron in the 
water.” 

While we were talking like this a labourer 
came out of one of the fields, took a long drink, 
remarked that it was a fine morning, and went 
away again. Fenella said she thought it was 
pretty calm to walk into someone else’s pro¬ 
perty without asking leave, help yourself to 
water under the very nose of the proprietor 
and then walk off again; George said he ex¬ 
pected the man was thirsty; and I said that per¬ 
haps it was an old country custom. Then Fen¬ 
ella began to talk of all the improvements and 
alterations we should have to make out of doors 

especially in the garden, and George and I w’ent 
off to play golf. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ON GARDENERS 

Blessed are those whose blood and judgement are 
so well commingled. 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune*s finger 
To sound what stop she please, 

—Hamlet. 

N either Fenella nor I knew very much about 
gardening. In fact, to be strictly truthful, 
we knew nothing. Those who have never pos¬ 
sessed gardens of their own seldom do. Of 
course we had often strolled round other 
oeople’s gardens and had learnt to make the 
appropriate remarks. Provided one is careful 
never to mention anything by name this is easy 
enough. But we were totally ignorant of how to 
set about making a garden. We regarded such 
mysterious wonders as herbaceous borders, 
rose gardens and sunk gardens, rockeries, 
shrubberies, pergolas and pools with goldfish 
in much the same light as the untutored savage 
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regards a railway station or a county hall. We 
admired but we did not understand. In fact out 
ignorance of all things horticultural was almost 
unbounded. For this reason we were grateful 
to Mr. Wiffen when he suggested that Baitup 
should stay on and help in the garden. Baitup 
was an oldish man who had been in his time 
shepherd, soldier, agricultural labourer and 
bricklayer, almost everything in fact except 
gardener, and we had some difficulty in over¬ 
coming his initial reluctance to undertake a job 
for which he thought himself unfitted until Mr. 
Widen took him on one side and explained that 
we knew even less than he did. 

So Baitup bicycled over from Pennybridge 
every other day and did a bit of digging and a 
bit of hoeing and a bit of grass cutting and a 
great deal of pottering about from one job to 
another. Flowers he regarded as somet hing 
quite outside his province and the cultivation of 
anything but vegetables as absurd waste of 
toe. Although he was not a real gardener an 
inairable pessimism together with a firm deter- 
tnination to go his own way were traits that he 
had in common with all gardeners. Fenella 
earned his disapproval at an early stage by 
planting bulbs in the new lawn. Daffodils grow- 
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ing in the grass might look very pretty but how 
was he to mow the lawn, he’d like to know. If 
the daffodils had not been there and we had 
asked bim to mow the lawn he would have 
found a hundred reasons why the time was not 
ripe for mowing. The potatoes must be put in 
or taken out, the carrots wanted t rimm i n g. In 
fact the only way to get the grass cut at all was 
to ask him to do a bit of digging. We often 
wondered how a man of his age had managed 
to get into the army, even in war time, and 
secondly how he had managed to re m ai n there. 
An independent nature meets with such scant 
sympathy in the army. Mr. Wiffen told us that 
he had been awarded the D.C.M. for gallantry 
in the field and we supposed that Baitup, in his 
obstinate way, had refused to give up a portion 
of trench when he discovered that someone 


else wanted it. 


ligerent spirit found 
unremitting warfare 


against 


den pests. In this perpetual campaign 
e no pitched battles, merely a constant 
Q of forays and excursions, of skir- 
id ambuscades. It was a war of attri- 
underground murderous stab-in-thc- 
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back war in which no quarter was given nor 
received, and in which neither side seemed to 
gain any substantial or lasting victory. Baitup 
might catch and kill twenty slugs and a mole, a 
good day’s work, the result of much planmng 
and lying in wait. The next morning aU the tops 
of the new peas would be bitten off owing to a 
successful night attack by them dratted rabbits. 
A heartbreaking business, but the old man never 
faltered; his indomitable spirit, the spirit which 
has brought England through so many wars 
against such greatly superior forces, remained 
firm and unshaken. The only thing that upset 
him was the weather. He suffered from lum¬ 
bago. The slightest hint of damp in the air made 
him walk with a pronounced limp. Meeting him 
for the first time after breakfast one might re¬ 
mark in aU innocence that it was a lovely morn¬ 
ing. Whereupon, glad of an excuse to stop 
whatever it was he was doing, the old man 
would put down his spade or fork, wipe the 
non-existent sweat from his brow and declare 
that it was fine enough now but it was certain 
to rain before night. He knew because his leg 
was catching him so unkind. It seemed that the 
weather was never just right for Baitup’s leg. 
On wet days “it didn’t feel very smart” and on 
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fine days he could generally tell it was going to 

be wet for the same reason. 

Baitup had a dog called Go-and-lie-down- 
there-Nell, though we called her Nell for short. 
Nell was a sheep dog and could do almost 
everything but make conversation, including a 
great many things that are much more difficult. 
She was very keen on sport and would lie for 
hours by a rat or a rabbit hole often making a 
kill by sheer unaided patience and cunning. 
Baitup and Nell were devoted to each other and 
were never separated for an instant. But for 
some reason the old man always pretended in 
front of us that Nell was not really there. I think 
he was afraid that we might think her a nuisance. 
When, as sometimes happened, she broke 
through this pretence by vragging her tail at us 
or making other signs of a friendly nature, he 
would growl out: *^Go and lie down there, 
Nell”, in his gruffest voice, these being the only 
w’ords I ever heard him use to the dog the 

whole time he was with us. 

When we came dowm for the week-end the 

ritual was always the same. As soon as we had 
looked over the house and made sure that Mr. 
Wiffen had not discovered any more beams, 
Baitup led us round the vegetables. Fenella, 
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who is a great believer in the kind word, used 
to make a point of saying on these occasions 
that she was pleased. 

“How hard you must have worked, Baitup.” 

Flushing with pleasure the old man would 
murmur something about “liking to see the 
place look straight”. We were then free to con¬ 
tinue our tour unaided to see what new marvel 
had taken place in the flower garden. Baitup 
always left us at this point. Flowers were not 
his province. Yet, in spite of his slowness and his 
aggravating habit of doing something quite dif¬ 
ferent from what he had been told, Baitup man- 
aged to get through an astonishing amount of 
work. He worked even harder when we were 
not there than when we w^ere. This reversal of 
the usual order of things was in keeping with his 
natural contrariness and we learned to take it for 
granted with the rheumatism in his leg and 

Go-and-lie-down-there-Nell. 


middle 


country with Romney 


stone’s throw from the back door, it is impos¬ 
sible to go anywhere or do anything without 
eeting sheep. At certain seasons of the year 
even the roads and villages as well as the fields 
^e full of them and, at all times, if you want to 
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avoid impaled mutton on your radiator, it is 
best not to drive too fast round blind corners. 


I shall therefore make no apology for mention¬ 
ing lambs again. We soon found that both they 
and their mothers were much too fond of poking 


their noses through the sitting-room window. 
Their curiosity so far exceeded the bounds of 
good taste that we decided to take in a bit of 
field and fence it off. Baitup put up the fencing 


and dug two new flower beds just inside it, 
rolling and mowing the rough grass of the field 
to such good effect that we played clock golf on 
it the following year. We called this new bit the 
west garden. Fenella planted snapdragons and 
larkspur in the new beds. Those whose tops 
were not eaten off by the young bullocks, which 
later in the summer took the place of the sheep, 
looked ver)^ pretty. They made such a fine show 
that people w'ho knew something about gar¬ 
dening said it must be because it was virgin soil. 
Although the exact significance of this expres¬ 
sion escaped us we humbly agreed. We had yet 
to learn that when flowers grow better in one 
garden than in another it is always due to the 
soil. While the successful gardener is satisfied 
that his success is entirely due to superior skill, 
the unsuccessful blames the soil, which is either 
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too heavy or too light or too chalky or too 
sandy or too stoney, or else it has not enough 
lime or not enough nitrogen or not enough 
potash to grow the particular plants which have 
been such a failure in his own garden and such 
a success in his rival’s. 

Emboldened by this minor triumph, Fenella 
began to make plans for other improvements. 
She thought that a brick path down the front 
in place of the present grass path would look 
nice. Her idea was to cut a hole in the quickset 
hedge so that one could walk straight down the 
path into the orchard. The following week-end 
therefore we assembled a working party of 
three carefully chosen guests. Having told 
them exactly what they had to do we offered 
beer, not as an inducement to labour, but as a 
reward. One section dug up the grass path 
whilst another dug up the brick floors in the 
huts in One Acre Spot. Then when all was 
ready we set to work to lay the bricks. This 
proved unexpectedly difficult. The bricks re¬ 
fused to lie evenly. Either one dug out too much 
soil or put too much back. Also no brick was 
exactly the right size to fit neatly in with any 
other brick. It was either too big or too small 
or too thin or too thick. It was rather like a jig- 
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saw pu22le with pieces from another puzzle 
mixed up in it to make it more difficult. As time 
wore on the men of the party kept going indoors 
to sample the promised beer and then coming 
out again to admire their handiwork, while the 
women told each other long stories about their 
friends or abused the men for not working. By 
the end of the morning we had done about 
three yards. Still, it was a good three yards and 
we were all very proud of it. W^e were so 
pleased and satisfied with what we had done 
that we decided not to do any more that day but 

to wait till the next week-end. 

The following Friday when we came down 
Baitup was waiting to show us round as usual. 
I was surprised, and secretly relieved, to find 
that he had finished the brick path. He had also 
cut the hole in the hedge and made two neat 

brick steps up into the orchard. 

Having duly admired all this, Fenella said. 
“Why, Baitup, I’m sure no one could tell where 

our work ends and yours begins.” 

The old man scratched his head. '‘Well, you 
see, ma’am, it was this way. Yours didn t 
to lie very smart, so I took it up and relaid it.” 

Fenella was so thrilled with her brick path 
that she made Baitup lay another and then 
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another and another so that eventually it was 
possible to circumnavigate the entire estate 
without getting wet feet in summer and mud 
up to your hocks in winter. Needless to say we 
soon ran out of bricks which are expensive 
things to buy. Experiments were then made 
with other forms of path, during the course of 
which we learned the following. There is no 
such thing as an entirely satisfactory garden 
path. Grass and weeds will not grow between 
the bricks in a brick path if the bricks are first 
laid on cement but this method is too expen¬ 
sive for ordinary use. Gravel is cheaper than 
brick but has to be constantly weeded. Cinders 
are cheaper than gravel but are ugly. Concrete 
is utilitarian but hideous. Grass paths need con¬ 
stant cutting and trimming. Most gardeners 
prefer laying bricks to gardening. All gardeners 
prefer doing any job but the one they are 
actually paid to do. Everything to do with 
gardening takes a long time and is much more 
difficult than it looks. 






CHAPTER V 


ON DIVERSITIES OF OPINION 


w 


came 


summei holidays I wanted to go and play 
golf at St. Leon, as usual, but Fenella wouldn’t 
hear of it. She said the whole point of a cottage 
in the country was economy. Instead of wasting 
a lot of money at the casino at St. Leon and get- 


tmg 


practical and 


Pennybridge. Personally 
she never intended going neat St. Leon again. 
She had always hated the place. I said that was 
all very well but what about my golf? She re¬ 
plied that George could cc 
could play as much golf as we liked. I then sug- 
gested that Geoige and I should go over to 


fortnight and 


fortnight 


really care 


for the cottage, that I only pretended to be keen 


6o 
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on the country and that I wasn’t in the least bit 
really, and that she wouldn’t trust me and 
George alone together in France for five min¬ 
utes. So we spent the holiday at the cottage. 



CHAPTER VI 


ON DESTRUCTION VERSUS 

CONSTRUCTION 

Delicts of work most real— delights that 
change 

The headache life of town to raptm strange 

Not known by townsmen, nor imagined; health 

That puts new glory upon mental wealth 

And mahes the poor man rich. . . . 

—John Masefield. 


will show that the culti 


vated part of our property 


There 


lot of waste land which was not even good 
pasture land. It was either marshy and full of 


man 


thick with nettles, thistles and rubbish of aR 
kinds. There were, too, quite a number of out¬ 
buildings in such a shocking state of repair that 
there seemed nothing to be done but pull them 

down and bum them. Now destruction is one 

<aiptYi<»nt«inr nleasutes of which human 
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nature never grows tired. Some people, like 
professional critics, are lucky enough to be able 
to make a business of it whilst others, like bol- 
shevists, communists and so forth, believe in it 
so whole-heartedly that they incorporate it into 
a creed in which the pulling down of things 
established is regarded as a sacred duty as well 
as a pleasure. Personally I am not prepared to 
go as far as that but I will admit that with the 
rest of mankind there are few things that I enjoy 
more than a little wholesale destruction. Every¬ 
body knows that war is wrong, that it is 
wicked and sinful as well as bad policy to knock 
down somebody else’s home with high explo¬ 
sive but, putting humanity aside, most gunners 
who fought in the war will agree that it is 
rather fiin. I don’t mean that it’s rather fun to 
be shot at or even to shoot at other people. Nor 
do I mean that war is fun. One need not be a 
pacifist to know that it is not. I merely say that 
the sight of a big shell going whop into a gas¬ 
works appeals to the same primitive instinct, 
gives the same simple pleasure as hitting a 
cricket ball into a greenhouse—always pro¬ 
vided that the gasworks and the greenhouse 
belong to somebody else. Next to the joy of 
smashing things comes the joy of burning them. 

6 ^ 
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Even Macaulay’s schoolboy probably knew who 
it was who tried to blow up the Houses of Par¬ 
liament. The attraction of a bonfire for school¬ 
boys of all ages and sizes does not date from 
Guy Fawkes. It is a primitive joy which goes 
back to the days of burnt sacrifices and further 
back still, back and back until, hand in hand 
with the joy of smashing things, its origin is 


)f time, 
anxious 


proval after the litde misunderstanding about 
golf and St. Leon, thought we would help to 
tidy the place up a bit by pulling down some of 
the old sheds and burning them. In pursuit of 
this laudable idea we bought an axe and a heavy 
hammer, a cold chisel and a ladder, and had half 
demolished the smallest shed when the farmer 
who owned the hop fields asked if he might 
speak to me a minute. He was a large man with 
very blue eyes set in a very red face who found 
some difficulty in expressing ] 


iiixwixgxi but owing to a natural dis¬ 

ability to put words together. After a great de^ 
of “You see what I mean” and “I mean to say 


and “What I mean is”, I gathered that the hop 
pickers had hitherto always occupied these 
sheds and that he would be grateful if we would 
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let them do so again this year as he had not had 
time to build any accommodation for them 
elsewhere. This was rather upsetting. We were 
anxious not to offend our red-faced friend who 
was a big man in that part of the world and who 
had already obliged us by renting our surplus 
fields and by keeping the grass cropped with 
his sheep. On the other hand the prospect of a 
horde of hop pickers descending on us for a 
fortnight and actually living, so to speak, on the 
premises was not very pleasant. FeneUa wanted 
to know why we had not heard about it before. 
I could only suppose that in a hop country an 
invasion of this kind was a matter of such little 
interest that nobody had thought it worth 
while mentioning. She replied, rather sharply 
I thought, that I was talking nonsense as usual 
and went off herself to speak to Mr. Gates, for 
that was the red-faced man’s name. Poor Mr. 
Gates got redder and redder and stumbled 
more and more in his speech as he tried to ex¬ 
plain to Fenella that hop pickers were decent 
law-abiding folk and not in the least like the set 
of scallywags and hooligans that she obviously 
had pictured in her mind. In his struggles with 
the English language he was reduced at one 
point to saying helplessly **You see what I 
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mean?” five consecutive times befote he could 
get out another word. At last FeneUa, pacified 
if not convinced, agreed that the hop pickers 


year. 


grateful Mr. Gates pledging his he 
their good behaviour. 

Meanwhile George and I, deprived of our 
innocent amusement, had wandered off to look 
for something else to destroy. The huts in One 
Acre Spot were not used by the hop pickers nor 
could we sell them to Mr. Gates to pul 


where else. They were so strongly made with 
wood and wire netting that they could not be 
moved. We tried to knock them to pieces with 
the axe but without success. George said: 
“Why not leave them? They’ll come in useful 
for something”, which shocked me rather. It 


exam 


thinking 




Oh, let’s 


seful perhaps 




Useful for what? They don’t know, but they ate 
sure it wiU be useful for something. The result 
is, their homes, hke their minds, are littered 
up with a miscellaneous assortment of junk, 
the accumidation of a lifetime of loose 
thinking. 

Practically every housewife in the kingdom has 
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drawers and drawers full of old clothes, broken 
toys, photographs, letters, old albums, card¬ 
board boxes and heaven knows what else all 
carefully put away in case, ... In case of what? 
“Well, you never know. I may want that some 
day.” “You won’t, my dear lady. You know you 
won’t. Why not burn it or give it to one of 
those societies which distribute these things 
amongst the poor?” “Oh, no, it’s too good to 
burn. I’ll just put it in this drawer. I’m bound 
to find a use for it presently.” In the same man¬ 
ner though not quite for the same reason, most 
of us have our minds stuffed with odds and ends 
which are no earthly use to us, scraps of know¬ 
ledge which we’ve picked up on our way and 
have carefully hoarded up whilst the really im¬ 
portant things, things which would have been 
invaluable to us had we but remembered them, 
we have completely forgotten. 

“Don’t you see that these black huts planted 
out by themselves in the middle of the field like 
this are a blot on the landscape? They are worse 
than the bungalows on the London road. They 

are of no earthly use to us now and never will 
be of any earthly use to us.” 

To do him justice George was quick to 
agree. 
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The bonfire was a great success. The burning 
huts, being lined with tarred felt, soon bla 2 ed 
into two vast fiery beacons, topped by two 
enormous columns of black smoke which could 
be seen for miles. Presendy a pimply youth on 
a motor bike turned up, followed by two gids 
pandng across the fields, then a poaching sort 
of a ruffian with his dog, then the usual horde 
of small boys sprung from nowhere. In next to 
no time there was quite a crowd. Finally Mr. 
Wiffen himself arrived from the town where 
the news had quickly spread that Pigeon Hoo 
had been burnt to the ground. The fat gid 
drove the ancient Ford at breakneck speed 
down the lane and Mr. Wiffen emerged smiling 
and beaming, delighted to see that all was well 
and that his handiwork was still standing. 
Although Mr. Wiffen knew that the cottage had 
been originally built by an Elizabethan, added 
to by a Jacobean, patched under William and 
Mary, entirely redecorated under the Georges 
and much changed for the worse by a Victorian, 
it had been so altered and improved by himself 
that he liked to think that he was entirely re¬ 
sponsible. 

When the fire had burnt itself out and the 
crowd had reluctandy melted away Fenella, as 
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an anti-climax, suggested we should clean out 
the cowshed nearest the spring. It might do, she 
said, for a place in which to keep tools. 

The number of tools that a gardener re¬ 
quires before he can consider himself properly 
equipped is so large that it seems almost 
worth while mentioning them in case any who 
contemplate making a garden imagine that they 
will need nothing more than a spade and a fork, 
a wheelbarrow and a trowel. These of course 
you must have, also a pickaxe, mattock, hatchet, 
axe, rake, bill-hook, hoe, saw, clippers—long 
and short—two sorts of turf cutter, hammer and 
nails, sledge hammer, crowbar, wire-cutters, bit 
and brace, cold chisel and wood chisel, shovel, 
lawn mower, two rollers—one heavy and one 
light—scythe, spud for weeding, not to mention 
mole traps, wire netting, drainpipes and other 
miscellaneous odds and ends. At which I hear 
a lot of people exclaim: “How absurd! I have 
kept a garden for years with half the number of 
tools.” But I didn’t say “keep a garden”, I said 
“make a garden”; in other words hack, hew, 
dig, delve, build, construct and create a garden 
out of the primeval slime, out of the ancient 
and original and primordial wastes. To do this 
it is absolutely essential that one should have 
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not only all the tools mentioned but any others 
which the exigences of the situation may from 
time to time demand, such as ploughshares and 
sticks of dynamite. 

In order that the necessary tools should be 
forthcoming when they are wanted a tool shed 
should be built and kept tidy. It is a good plan 
to put the larger tools such as spades, shovels, 
forks and hoes in racks, each with its appro¬ 
priate label. The smaller ones should have their 
own special place on carefully constructed 
shelves, while nails and other carpenter’s junk 


“t ” 

I in. 


“ii in.” 


should hve in boxes marked 
and “2 in.”. At least I am told it is a good plan 
though, as I have never tried it myself, I cannot 
vouch for it. Most gardeners make a pomt of 
never putting the same tool back twice in the 
same place. Whenever I want to dig I always 
have to ask Baitup where the spade is before 
I can begin. Sometimes it takes a lot of fin d in g. 
The most I can hope for is that he has thrown 
the whole lot in a heap somewhere and that the 
spade is at the bottom. Incidentally I have not 
yet discovered why it is that, however many 
tools you collect round you, you never seem to 
have exactly the right one. For instance sup¬ 
pose, for the sake of argument, you decide to tie 
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up the delphiniums. You would imagine that 
aU you needed was some string and a few sticks 
with possibly a pair of scissors and a hammer. 
Before you have got very far you will find that 
you have forgotten the tin of salt water for the 
slug that is nestling at the root of the largest 
and most promising. You then discover that 
the sticks are too long and want shortening and 
you have to go back for a knife. And so it goes 
on. The chances are that by the time you have 
finished you have collected trowel, fork, rake, 
basket for weeds, small sack of lime, pair of 
hand-clippers, step-ladder, saw. . . . ‘‘But”, 
says somebody else whose knowledge of 
gardening is more theoretical than practical, 
“a great number of the tools you mention are 
carpenter’s tools, not gardener’s tools at aU.” 
Quite true, but there are many jobs done in the 
garden which are really carpenter’s jobs. A gar¬ 
den must be fenced, fences must have gates; a 
pergola makes a pleasant addition to a garden, 
so does a summer house and so on. Fortun¬ 
ately most gardeners know something about 
carpentering and, as I have said before, all of 
them prefer doing anything but that which they 
are actually paid to do, viz. gardening. Baitup 
is no exception to this rule, and he no sooner 
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saw us throwing straw out of the cowshed than 
he began to hover round. As we took no notice 
of him he ostentatiously stripped off some of 
the weather boarding from the walls of the shed, 
remarking that it was not “very smart”. 

It was then that George had his idea and, 
since it is the only one that George has ever had 
either before or since, friendship demands that 
it should be given due prominence. Briefly 
George’s idea was this. To turn the cowshed 
into a summer house as weU as a tool shed by 
dividing it into two. Fenella was summoned. 
She gave George’s idea her approval and added 
some suggestions of her own. A matchboard 
partition with a door ought to meet the case 
and why not put in some windows and a con¬ 
crete floor? The door and the glass windows 
could be found amongst the remains of the old 
chicken houses in One Acre Spot. While we 
were about it it would be as well to take down 
all the old weather boarding and replace it with 
new. Baitup, who had been waiting his oppor¬ 
tunity, at once volunteered to lay the concrete 
floor. He said that the builders had left a lot of 
old brick rubble behind that he hadn’t rightly 
known what to do with. It would come in very 
handy. In a few minutes we were aU hard at 
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work, George and I tearing off weather board¬ 
ing, Baitup carting brick rubble and Fenella 

telephoning to Mr. Wifien for naUs and wood 
and bags of cement. 

There may seem nothing in this bald account 
of how we turned an old cowshed into a sum¬ 
mer house. It is dull. It is uninteresting. After 
all, anybody could do it given the necessary 
materials and, having done it, please God, they 
wouldn’t jSnd it necessary to write about it. 
True! But there is more here than meets the 
eye. This is an old-fashioned story "vidth a moral 
and if the moral is not at once apparent that is 
only because one does not have to be up to date 
to know that to point a moral is no longer to 
adorn a tale. Yet I am going to take the risk. 
To me none of this was at aU dull. On the con¬ 
trary it was wildly exciting. One might almost 
say that it marked an epoch in my life. That 
morning George and I had gone out with the 
full intention of smashing and burning. No¬ 
body understood better than we did the fun of 
destroying things. As boys we had both 
knocked cricket balls into greenhouses, and 
later, when we grew up, had seen shells fired 
into gasworks. Both these things had given us 
a lot of simple pleasure. In times of peace and 
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piosperity we had prided ourselves on being 
sportsmen and as such had been responsible for 
the deaths of an uncountable number of miscel¬ 
laneous fauna. In short we were a pair of per- 


normal 



natural 


then that we should enjoy a little harmless 
struction? But to enjoy building a sum 


natural. It was a definite ad 


vance on nature; a small advance, but the pro¬ 
gress of mankind from the brute beast to the 
civilized being is marked by just such simple 
steps. From that moment I began to take a real 
instead of a fictitious interest in Pigeon Hoo. I 
ceased to hanker after hard tennis courts and 


stabling for six. I had made a great and wonder¬ 
ful discovery, a discovery of which I was as yet 
only half aware. Dimly I was beginning to see 
that there was more in this gardening business 
than meets the eye. 








CHAPTER VII 


ON GUESTS 


The reception of guests is an everlasting sacrifice 
offered bj the householder. He who entertains guests 
for one night obtains earthly happiness, a second 
night gains the middle air, a third heavenly bliss, a 
fourth the world of unsurpassable happiness. Many 
nights procure endless worlds. A guest who can repeat 
the whole Veda {together with the supplementary 
books) is worthy to receive a cow. 

Extract from Aphorisms on 
the Sacred Laws of the Hindus. 


T hat first summer we had a fresh relay of 
guests nearly every week-end. Some were 
interested in our plans for the garden and were 
full of suggested improvements, most of which 
were quite impractical, especially those which 
began: “Of course, you know it^s nothing to do 
with me, but if I were you I should...They 
didn’t mean it, of course. What they really 
meant was “If I were John D. Rockefeller or 
Pierpoint Morgan or Henry Ford I should....” 
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Still, I sympathi2ed with their anxiety to spend 
my money in order to make the place look like 
what they wanted, so I replied: “Yes, that’s a 
good idea, we must think it over.” They knew 
that we had no intention of doing anything of 
the kind and they also knew that we knew that 
they knew, but that didn’t spoil their enjoy¬ 
ment, or ours. Others again did not seem to 
care about the garden except as a place to sleep 
in after a heavy lunch. 

Some liked the cottage because it was so 
quiet and restful while others liked it because 
it was a good jumping off place for Brighton or 
Eastbourne or some other seaside town with 
three picture houses, thirty or forty tea places 
and a well-stocked Woolworth’s. Nearly every¬ 
one agreed that we ought to keep animals and 
found it hard to understand why we did not 
immediately turn the place into a cross between 
a model farm and a 200. On the other hand a 
few thought that what with sheep and birds 
and daddy-long-legs there were far too many 
animals about as it was. 

One of our first visitors was the aunt from 
Worcestershire. She thought it was all quite 
perfect though it was a pity that so much of the 
house had been spoilt by the renovations. The 
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garden was too 
doubt that in time, say ten years, it could be 
made delightful by anyone who was prepared 
to spend money on it. Of course garden plan¬ 
ning was not easy. It was not only a question of 
money but of expert knowledge combined with 
perfect taste. When we said we thought of do¬ 
ing it ourselves she smiled pityingly. Like a 
grown-up who condescends to play at make- 
believe with children, she offered us the benefit 
of her advice. 

“What fun, dears! Now, what are you going 
to do? If I were you I should make your herba¬ 
ceous borders here and put your rose garden 
over there. Now this ought to be the shrubbery. 
Let’s pretend that it’s already there, shall we? 
We could mark it out with a few sticks. It’s a 
pity the soil is such heavy clay. Clay is so damp 
and unhealthy. I should never dream of taking 
a house that was not built on gravel. By the 
way, that reminds me, have you had the water 

tested? They say that well water is full of all 
sorts of impurities.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s quite all tight. The man who 
tested it said it was the purest water for miles 
round, better than they have in the village.” 

How splendid! I only mentioned it because 
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I noticed it was a funny colour and I thought at 
luncheon it had a slightly unpleasant taste.” 

Obviously disappointed, my aunt told us a 
story about some friends of hers in Worcester¬ 
shire who had a well just like ours, and how 
their little girl had died of typhoid fever. The 
doctor said she had caught it at school but of 
course they could not prove it and, in her 
opinion, it was the water. Nobody else touched 
it except the child. Her father was a beer drinker 
and her mother, poor soul, was a dipsomaniac 
and took no thin g but neat spirits, but that 
didn’t come out till afterwards. In the end she 
died too and the house was sold to a retired 
butcher who pulled most of it down and re¬ 
built it as a cinema. By this time she had en¬ 
tirely forgotten that she was supposed to be 
playing at garden planning and began to drift 
back towards the house, Fenella and I tr ailin g 
obediently behind. 

‘Tt would be very awkward for you if there 
were a bad drought and the well ran dry. I 
don’t suppose you have thought of that.” 

As a matter of fact we hadn’t. We had other 
things to think of besides worrying over a 
hypothetical drought. Not that it mattered, for 
without waiting for a reply, my aunt entered the 
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house and stood staring at the open fireplace in 

the dining-room as if she had never seen one 
before. 


cc 


find 


I knew 


expense to open up their old fireplaces and when 
they wanted to use them they found they 
smoked so badly they had to brick them all up 


again 


“But this one doesn^t smoke—at least only a 
little when the wind is in the east. WeVe tried it.” 

My aunt appeared to consider this. “Well, it 
may be all right but these old-fashioned fire¬ 
places are never really satisfactory. For one 

thing they give out so very little heat. Most of it 
goes up the chimney.” 

In a perfectly unprejudiced kindly way she 
found fault with everything she saw. As we 
approached the king-post room I felt certain 
she would say that the king-post was very nice 
though obviously not genuine, and so no doubt 
she would have done had she not banged her 
head on a beam at the critical moment. She was 
wearing a large-brimmed hat which softened 
the force of the blow or she would have been 

knocked unconscious. Yet with singular lack of 
gratitude she blamed the brim for making her 
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misjudge the height of the doorway. After that 
she retired to her room with a headache. One 
naturally does one’s utmost to show sympathy 
with the guest who has been half stunned in 
one s house even though it is through no fault 
of one’s own. Fenella drew the blinds and pro¬ 
duced smelling salts and eau-de-Cologne and 
aspirin whilst I spent the rest of the day creep¬ 
ing up and down stairs in my stockinged feet. 
By evening my aunt complained that her head 
was no better and asked me to look out an 
early train as she felt that if she was going to be 
ill she would sooner be ill in her own home 

where she could be sure of proper attention and 
perfect quiet. 

We took her to the station and saw her off 
without a pang. Her last words were: “You 
know, Porgie”—she always calls me Porgie, an 
old nursery nickname which I detest—“I like 
your cottage immensely, I think it’s perfectly 
charming, but I do think, if I were you, I 
should try and sell it—that is if you can get any 
kind of an offer. I hope you won’t think me an 
interfering old woman, you must know I am 
only advising you for your own good, but it is 
so low-lying and on that clay soil, I’m sure it’s 
dreadfully unhealthy.” 
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The Jenkinses 


of 


They live in St. John' 

deal ( 


Argentine and made ^ _^ 

mules during the war. Unfortunately he has 
lost most of it since. His wife is Irish. Shp 


IS very keen on animals. Naturally t 

thing she asked us was why we didn' 
chickens. 

*You see, the difficulty is feeding 

We’re only here at week-ends. 

..1 - _ _ 




man could do that 




*Baitup doesn’t come down every day... 
‘"You could manage something. And you 
simply must have a few ducks. They’d look so 
nice on your pond. When we were in the Argen- 
toe we had—how many ducks did we have 

Hubert?” ’ 

*1 m sure I don’t remember. 


99 


•WeB 


way, 


99 


•hundreds 


onsense, Mary, not mote than fifty 
sixty at most.” ^ 

Oh, Hubert, of course we had many m 
than that.” ^ 

And I say we dido 1.1 doubt if \ir#» i 
more than forty at one time 
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“Why, you must have forgotteni There were 

at least a hundred on the big pond.” 
“Nothing Hke, not more than twenty-five at 

the outside.” 

“I should have said a hundred at least.” 


“And I say twenty-five.” 

“Have it your own way, dear. Iwas only trying 
to explain to FeneUa how quickly they breed. 


than two 


or three pairs... and, of course, you ought to 
make certain of having the right sort. What was 
the kind we had in the Argentine, Hubert? .. . 
Well, it doesn’t matter, anybody would tell 
you what kind you ought to have. Now, what 
about a cow? It’s so lovely to know you are 


drinking your own milk. They say that most of 
the milk one gets in this country is adulterated.” 

“We get all our milk and butter and eggs 
from the farm at the top of the hill, so we don’t 


have to bother.” 

“What a riffling litde lamb! I simply adore 
lambs and small calves. If you had a cow you 
could breed from her. Hubert, I was just telling 
Fenella she ought to keep one or two cows and 
breed from them. You remember those darling 
little calves we had in the Argentine?... Dozens 
of them all skipping about” 
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I am afraid Mary exaggerates. We never had 
more than four or five at most. Mules was what 
I went in for.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose they’d want a 
mule here, but you certainly ought to keep a 
cat. This house is bound to be full of mice. I 
know a gid who goes in for blue Persians. I’m 
sure if I told her you were friends of mine she 
would let you have one cheap. 

«CT>__ ~K r t 




Mary 


for cats and we can’t keep any chickens or 
ducks or cows because we’ve no means of look¬ 
ing after them or feeding them.” 

“Not even a pig?” 

“No, not even a pig.” 

Maty was silent for a moment then bright¬ 
ened as a fresh thought struck her. 

T know one thing you simply must have. 
In such a lonely part as this you simply can’t do 
without a dog. With all these tramps on the 
roads you would feel so much safer if you had 
an Alsatian or some bull terriers. I know some¬ 
one who is looking for a home for her last lit¬ 
ter. They’re mastiff puppies, the sweetest little 
things! Hubert, how many dogs did we have on 
our farm in the Argentine?” 

The next person to come and stay was Percy 
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Bates. Percy is an old flame of Fenella’s. Pm 
afraid I haven’t much use for him. He is one of 
those commission fiends who are always trying 
to sell you something or insure your child’s 
education. Also he never takes any exercise and 
is altogether rather gross. So I made him pump. 
“How long does it take to fill the tank?” 

“About twenty minutes.” 

“You ought to get an engine to do it for you. 

I know a mam who has a second-hand Blatter 

for sale.” 

“I don’t want a second-hand Blatter.” 

“My dear you don’t know what you are 

fallfing about. Besides pumping your water you 
could run your own electric light if you had a 
Blatter. Oil lamps are so unsatisfactory. Diffi¬ 
cult to trim and keep dean. Servants don’t like 
’em. Dangerous things oil lamps. By the way* 

arc you insured?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“I was only thinking I could do it for you and 
probably save you a bit. Now, if you got this 

Blatter- 

tell you I don’t want a Blatter. 

** -you could buy a circular saw attach 

ment and saw up all your firewood for the 
ter. Another thing you simply must have is a 
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refrigerator. I tell you what—am in with the 
Freezo people and can probably get you one 
cheap. In a place like this it’s absolutely essen¬ 
tial. Must keep your butter and milk and stuff 

cool. Make your own ice cream—finest thing in 
the world.” 

**1 don’t want a refrigerator.” 

*‘You leave it all to me, old boy. I’ll tell the 
Freezo people to send you one down on ap¬ 
proval. Cost you next to nothing, ten per cent 

off. . . finest thing in the world . . . pay you 
hands down.” 

During the week-end Percy did his best to sell 
me a motor lawn mower, a machine for making 
soda water, a portable wireless, a patent sprayer 
for spraying fruit and rose trees, and a set of 
teakwood garden chairs. 

Finally there was Humphrey Porteous who 
thinks he knows all about gardens because his 
uncle has a show place in Devonshire which is 
open to the public on the first Saturday in every 
month. Humphrey is one of those unselfish 
people who are full of money-making schemes 
for others. All you have to do is to lay out a little 
capital and follow his instructions and you 
should without difficulty make a small fortune. 
A noticeable point about these schemes is that 
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Humphrey himself, though most anxious to in¬ 
vest every penny he possesses in them, is un¬ 
fortunately prevented from doing so owing to 
all his available resources being, at the mo¬ 
ment, tied up elsewhere. 

“Is this the garden? Of course, you’ll never 
be able to do anything with it unless you lighten 
the soil. I suggest your buying about twenty ton 
of sand and digging it in. It will pay you in the 
long run. What a delightful little spring! Obvi¬ 
ously you will have to make something of this. 
Why not turn it into a pool garden? You could 
make a small ornamental lake and keep swans 
on it. I should put the rock garden here if I were 
you and I should turn this bit into something 
more formal. Variety is most important. A Dutch 
garden with clipped yew hedges and a statue or 
a sundial would look well. That s a nice old 
barn. Why don’t you make something of it? It 
would make an ideal cottage for a gardener or 
you could turn it into a billiard room or a stu¬ 
dio. Of course you’re going to' pull these old 
stables down. They’re an eyesore, besides blot¬ 
ting out the view. You’ll have to have a summer 
house somewhere. Why not build it here? Now, 
what about the tennis court?”—casting his eye 
round as if seeking inspiration “This seems 
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the best place. Ugly? A teams court? Nonsense, 
my dear girl. I should make two while you were 
about it, one hard and one grass. It’s so much 
nicer for your friends. Then there’s the garage 
to be considered. You were thinking of using 


the old barn? Oh, I don’t think I should do that 
if I were you. It seems sacrilege somehow—a 
lovely old place like that. Is this your field? I 
can’t think why you don’t keep pigs—every¬ 
body tells me there’s money in them—and 
chickens—^you’ve got plenty of room; and a 
cow. This is an ideal place for a cow.” 

We can’t keep animals because there is-” 

D you know what I should do if this were my 

place? I should build on. I should pull down 

that ghastly corrugated iron structure over 
there——” 


“That’s the wood shed. We can’t afford_” 

“-^And build an entirely new wing. Then I 

should have the formal garden here on the south 
side, the wild garden over there. I should turn 
this bit into a shrubbery and I should make use 
of that bank for the rock garden which would 
run down to a pool with water lilies. Pretty, 
don t you think? Then instead of letting the 
fields out to the local farmer, which I must say 
I think is most unenterprising, I should run my 
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own little farm, a few sheep, a few pigs, middle 
white’s I’m told are best for fattening, some 
chickens and ducks—^what about a few wild 


duck on the pond—and of course, a cow. I can’t 
think why you don’t keep a cow. I should plant 
some trees, ash and beech and so on, and I am 
not at all sure that I shouldn’t turn one of the 
smaller fields into an apple orchard. Cooking 
apples fetch a good price nowadays. You might 
make quite a nice littie thing of it. That’s an idea. 
Why not go in for fruit? There’s money in it, you 
know, if you do it properly. The first thing I 
should do if I were you is to cut down all those 
old apple trees and pear trees in that old orchard. 
They’re nogood. Youcanseethat. Thenishould 
plant about a hundred really good cookers. 

“We can’t afford....” 


tc 


king 


scheme, I tell you. You only want a very small 


fruit 


just come back from South Africa.... 

When we protested that we had no desire to 
make money out of our cottage but rnerely to 
enjoy it, Humphrey was at first frankly incredu¬ 
lous and, on being told that we had no inten¬ 
tion of growing fruit or keeping bees or pigs or 
chickens or swans or cats or even a cow, and that 
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Pigeon Hoo was to be a week-end cottage and 
not a menagerie, it took him some time to grasp 
that we really meant it. 

At last he said: “Oh, well, just as you like. 
It*s your place, not mine. I was going to sug¬ 
gest bringing my South African friend down 
here. He would have been only too glad to give 
you a few wrinkles about fruit. There’s another 
fellow I know who goes in for pigs. He’s the 
one who told me about the middle whites. . .. 
StiU, of course, if you don’t want to lead the 
country life and make it pay but merely intend 
to dash down here once a week and turn the 
place into a glorified cocktail bar—I’ve got 
no thin g more to say.” 

Although he tried to pass it off he could not 
help showing that he was deeply disappointed. 
Neglect to take advantage of such a wonderful 
money-makmg opportunity was, in his eyes, 
not only foolish but downright c riminal , He 
gave us to understand that people who refused 
to take his advice could not be considered 
worthy of a sane man’s friendship and from that 
moment he gently but firmly dropped us. 

“You know,” said Fenella, at the end of the 

summer, “I feel that I never want to have anyone 
to stay again.” 
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“Except the Johnsons,” 

“Oh, yes. They were no trouble. It is funny, 
though. I used to think it would be lovely hav- 
ing people to stay. I looked forward to asking 
all our friends down here and thought it was 
going to be such fiin.” 

“And it isn’t.” 

“No, not altogether.” 

“Except the Johnsons.” 

“Yes! They were so appreciative, weren’t 
they? They seemed to fit in somehow.” 

“And how we dreaded their coming! We only 
asked them because we felt we simply must.” 

“I feel we really didn’t know them until they 
came to stay.” 

“I tell you what it is,” I said, inspired by one 
of those flashes of insight which come to me 
occasionally, “having people to stay is quite 
different from just meeting them at di nne r par¬ 
ties or on committees or playing tenms at the 
club. However well you may think you know 
people you don’t really know them until they 
have spent a night or two under your roof. 
There is an art in being a good guest just as 
there is in being a good host. It isn’t everyone 
who is capable of being either.” 

Fenella nodded. 








CHAPTER VIII 


ON FLOWER BORDERS 


God Almighty first planted a garden; andy indeedy h 

is the purest of human pleasures.—Ptzcovi, 

T he sin of arrogance is one from which gar¬ 
deners of all men ought most especially to 
be free. For they see miracles performed daily. 
They plant a root or a bulb in the ground and, 
without further effort on their part, something 
appears which for beauty and delicacy, for sheer 
exquisite finish of workmanship, has never yet 
been surpassed, or even equalled, by all the 
vaunted works of men. The excitement ordin¬ 
ary people like us, as distinct from real garden¬ 
ers, felt at first witnessing these marvels must 
be experienced to be believed. Fenella was 

nearly beside herself with joy when the first 
daffodils began to appear. To make her believe 
that those were the very bulbs which she her¬ 
self had put into the earth early in the autumn 
was asking too much. The cold rather drearv 
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week in November, spent in digging and plant¬ 
ing the herbaceous border, began to seem worth 
while when shortly after the arrival of the daffo¬ 
dils a quantity of mysterious green shoots poked 
their noses through the earth. But the climax 
came when first of aU two or three buds ap¬ 
peared on our new shrubs and then a week later 
one of them, I forget its name, actually burst 
into flower. That was a red-letter day. We had 
dashed down for the week-end hoping and ex¬ 
pecting and yet at the same time trying hard not 
to do either. 

“There may be a few more daffodils out but 
I don’t suppose there will be anything else. It’s 
too early yet. Besides, this cold weather will 
have kept things back.” Thus Fenella; and my 
encouraging reply: “I don’t expect there will be 
anything to see at all. I can’t think why we’ve 
come.” 

A few minutes later we were both standing 
by the Forsythia—or whatever it was—too 
overcome for speech. 

Mention of this particular shrub reminds me 
of a foolish misunderstanding I had that first 
year with an enthusiastic lady gardener who 
came to call. She said she adored Forsythia and 
asked me what I thought of it. To which I re- 
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plied with equal enthusiasm that Galsworth)* 
was mv favourite modern-author and that I had 
read it at least twice and was t hinkin g of start¬ 
ing again. The poor lady looked at me in blank 
amazement. She evidently thought I had gone 
dean o£F mv head. 

I still find the names of flowers and shrubs 
diflicult to remember and usuallvhave to fall 
back on descriptive terms such as the prickly 
thing-me-jig with the red berries by the water 
tub or the tall fellow with the dark green leaves 
in the left-hand bed of the sunk garden facing 
towards the steps. \\ hen I do remember them 
I always remember them wrong. To get the ini¬ 
tial letter right is about as much as I can man¬ 
age. For instance to me Wigelia is always Wis¬ 
teria, Lilac—Laburnum, Spiraea—Syringe and 
vice versa. There is one shmb, however, whose 
name for some reason I never forget. 

When we are showing visitors round I am 
always very careful how I answer their ecstatic 

comments. 

“What glorious gaillardias\ .\nd are those 
your leptosipbous? Aren’t they simply magnifi¬ 
cent? I have never seen finer ones anvw’here. 
And^what are these? Salpjglossis aren’t they, or 
aren t they? No, I do believe they’re scbif^arJhus 
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—^too heavenly! Just look at your nemesia too. 
Perfect—quite perfect.” To all of which I reply: 
“Yes, aren’t they?” or “Isn’t it?” or “Do you 
think so?” leaving Fenella to fill in the gaps or 
make corrections where necessary. Sometimes 
the visitor himself is frankly ignorant, in which 
case a fellow feeling, dating from pre-gardening 
days, impels me to help him out. “Look at those 
blue lobelias, old chap, aren’t they topping? 
No, I don’t mean lobelias. I mean larkspurs. 
But it doesn’t matter. And these Little pink 
thingummies, a regular riot of colour, what?” 
And the grateful fellow, following my lead, is 
soon able to say the right thing at the right place 
as naturally and easily as if he had never done 
anything else. But whether they are knowledge¬ 
able or whether they are ignorant they most of 
them stop when they come to my shrub and 
say: “Now, that’s lovely. I should like to have 
one of those. What’s it called?” Fenella, beiag a 
perfect wife, then turns to me and with a pretty 
assumption of ignorance says: “What is the 
name of this shrub, dear? I never can remember 
these long Latin names.” This is my cue. With 
a scarcely perceptible inflection of pardonable 
pride in my voice I say: “That! Oh, that’s a 
rhus atroUirturear 
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I have often thought it odd that such lovely 
everyday things as flowers and shrubs should 
be called by such impossibly long and ugly 
names. A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet but so surely would a meconopsis wal- 
lichii^ that is if a meconopsis does smell, which I 
doubt. It seems such a pity to make gardening, 
which is quite difficult enough as it is, so much 
more difficult by this barbarous and uncouth 
system of nomenclature. Quite apart from the 
attack of brain fever to which any gardener 
may be liable after trying in vain to remember 
what a meconopsis wdllichit is, there is the sesthetic 
side of the question. Poppy is not only simpler 
and easier but much prettier. That so many 
flowers have attractive English names like 
cherry pie, love-lies-bleeding, black-eyed-susan, 
sweet william, honeysuckle, candytuft, honesty, 
jasmine and hundreds more besides, instead of 
making things easier as one would imagine has 
actually made them more difficult than ever. 
For instance the other day an old lady, on whom 
We were particularly anxious for a special reason 
to make a good impression, came to tea. After- 

expressed a wish to see the garden. 
We had been expecting this—we knew that she 
was a very keen horticulturist—and had spent 
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the whole morning weeding, cutting off dead 
blooms, trimming edges and generally tidying 
up. I had also taken the trouble to walk round 
with Fenella and a seed catalogue and memorize 
the Latin names of important flowers, so that it 
was very disconcerting when the old lady, in a 
breezy way, referred to them all by their Eng¬ 
lish ones. I am afraid I lost my head—called an 
innocent hollyhock an ajricanus majors mixed up 
a pansy and a polyanthus, and described the 
ordinary common-or-garden wallflower as a 
diantbus barhatus nigrescens. “Such a pity,” the 
old lady said afterwards to one of her cronies 
who duly passed it on. “Such a pity that hir. 
Severn is so conceited. He thinks he’s a gar¬ 
dener whereas it is quite evident, even to me, 
that he knows nothing whatever about it.’ 

I’ve already mentioned that we spent a cold, 
rather dreary week in November planting her¬ 
baceous borders. One or two kind friends who 
possessed gardens of their own, hearing that 
we were starting, said: “Now, whatever you do, 
don’t go and spend a lot of money on plants. 
We shall be digging up our borders in Novem¬ 
ber and can give you all you want. W^hich we 
thought very generous. Accordingly we called 
on them at the time appointed and soon filled 
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up the dickey of the car with an enormous 
number of lumps of earth of all shapes and 
sizes. 

“But how shall I know what all these are 
when I get home?” said Fenella. 

Some were just lumps whilst others had 
pieces of vegetable matter sticking out like 
octopus legs in every direction. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” they replied. “You see, 
these big ones with the long fat roots are lupins. 
You can’t mistake them. And these with the 
tiny short roots are michaelmas daisies; and this 
is a kind of vetch. And this—^now what is this? 
Oh, I know— achillaa. They’ll grow tall. You 
must put them well at the back of your bed or 
they 11 hide everything else. Here’s some tnom- 
hresio. They re a sort of bulb, really. Quite un- 
mistakeable. And you must have some of this. 
It grows like a weed in our garden.” 

Are you sure you can spare all this? It’s 
awfully good of you.” 

“Not at all. Is there anything else you’d like? 

Have some of this flu^ white stuff—no, that 

reaUy is a weed. WeU, take some more of this. 

We’ve got plenty of it. It will only be thrown 
away if you don’t have it.” 

Needless to say when the time came to plant 
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we hadn’t the remotest idea which was what or 
what was which. It was no use asking Baitup. 
Flowers were not his province. So we shoved 
them all in anyhow and hoped for the best. The 
result was only partially successful. So many of 
the things grew so much bigger than we ex¬ 
pected whilst others either didn’t grow at all or 
they w’ere so small that we mistook them for 
weeds and pulled them out again. Nevertheless 
no subsequent triumphs ever gave us such a 
thrill as those first borders. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ON POOLS 

For fountains^ they are a great beauty and refresh¬ 
ment; but pools mar all^ and make the garden un¬ 
wholesome^ andfull of flies and frogs. —Bacon. 

T he planning and designing of gardens is not 
SO difficult as at first appears, especially if 
the neophyte will allow himself to be guided 
by the light of nature. In our own case, for 
example, we found that it was a mistake to look 
too far ahead. We made it a rule to do what 
obviously wanted doing first and the rest fol¬ 
lowed. But I anticipate. We had tidied up the 
patch of front garden, we had brought in the 
new bit known as the west garden, and we had 
built the summer house. We now began to cast 
appraising eyes on the virgin territory to the 
east. A glance at the plan will show you what I 
mean. The whole of the area east of our front 
lawn was then derelict, a waste of nettles and 
long grass. The bit marked “Pond” was then a 
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marsh. The 


“No-man’s-land” was 


name 




vered with old tins 
thisdes and weeds, 
den”, including the 


three 


normal 


where the cows and the pigs had disported 

themselves in days gone by. 

Everybody knows that variety of all kinds is 

essential to the enjoyment of a garden. The 


anner 


arrange to have something unexpected round 


contmu 


freshed and delighted by new and unheralded 
wonders. For this reason it is most important 
that the ground out of which the garden is 
made should not be uniformly fiat and, further, 
that it should be broken up in some way either 
by trees or buildings or by such other means as 
nature or artifice may dictate. \^e were fortun¬ 
ate at Pigeon Hoo in having ready to our hand 
the three most important essentials—water, 
ground at varying levels and a number of ob¬ 
stacles to vision which in themselves were 
beautiful, such as the old Tudor barn and the 
thatched stables. Of course, at the time, we 
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were quite unaware of all this. All we knew was 
that here was a mess which wanted cleaning up. 
We cleaned it up, and in the process things hap¬ 
pened. Fenella had an idea. I had an idea. Some¬ 
times even Baitup had an idea. You may say 
then that one idea led to another and that one 
job of work led to another and bigger job, so 
that we were in a continual state of making new 
plans and getting excited about them. As one 
week-end followed the next with its usual 
startling rapidity we never seemed to have 
time to finish the job in hand before getting hot 
on the trail of something else. Baitup was en¬ 
gaged to work six days a week instead of three. 
During those six days the old man in his 
anxiety to please us worked harder, I venly be¬ 
lieve, than he had ever worked before. At any 
rate he performed wonders. As for me, I jetti¬ 
soned all my previous ideas about country life. 
I even gave up golf and ceased to care about 
having my friends down, unless they were pre¬ 
pared to dig. 

One of the first things we did was to make 
use of the spring. Fenella thought it would be 
nice to have a pond. I agreed. The next question 
was where? We found that the spring ran under 
the dnve and then turned sharp left down a lit- 
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de ditch until it finally disappeared again at i 
point marked “X”. After a certain amount 


two 


drive 


stable, and the other one on the opposite side 


ground 


this 


by the further discovery that the stream did not 
vanish into thin air at the point marked “X”, 
but for some obscure reason of its own dived 
under the drive again to lose itself in the reeds 

and long grass of the marsh. 

Every small boy knows the fearful joy of 
playing with water. To dam a small stream with 
mud so as to make it run in a different direction, 
tn triKntaries from the main stream, to 


flood what w^as once dry land and to drain what 
was once a swamp and finally to fall in and ruin 
your new pants, can anyt h ing be more delight¬ 
ful that? All those who have been small 
boys will at once realize the possibilities of our 
spring. I need not describe in detail the tedious 
business of digging holes and laying drainpipes. 
Let us go straight to the great moment when, a 
hole five foot deep by twelve in diameter 
having been dug, its bottom cemented and 
its sides bricked and an inlet and an outlet 
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carefully provided, we let the water in. 

Some sort of ceremony seems necessary to 
n\nr]c so great an event, something quite simple 
but fitting. We all feel this but can think of 
nothing. George, who has been asked down 
specially in recognition of good work done to 
the summer house the previous year, suggests 
emptying in a tin of bath salts as an oblation to 
the water nymphs. But Fenella thinks not. 
Baitup leans thoughtfully on his spade. I copy 
him. At last the first trickle appears. Triumph! 
It takes ten minutes to cover the bottom, an 
hour and a half to fill the hole. We cannot stop 
to watch it even if we want to. There is other 
work to be done, the nearest and most impor¬ 
tant being to reduce to some thin g Hke order the 
area round the new pond. To avoid confusion 
this particular pond wiU in future be referred to 
as the pool, a small shallow pond with an out¬ 
let into the fields having already been dug to 
drain the marsh opposite. 

Most of the ground we were working in 
having been for years, perhaps centuries, a yard 
for the cows, consisted of a layer of rotting 
manure about a foot and a half deep on top of 
heavy clay or ironstone. We had decided to 
convert this into flower beds divided by brick 
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or cement paths. Baitup having made a wide 
brick path right round the pool was engaged in 
building a low wall with four openings round 
the path. There were to be four little narrow 
beds between the wall and the path. I was fork¬ 
ing manure, and George, who had no experi¬ 
ence of wheelbarrows, had somewhat incau¬ 
tiously undertaken to wheel it for me from one 
side of the pool to the other. He got the barrow 
full of cow-dung on to Baitup’s new path, and 
was showing a reasonable degree of skill when 
suddenly he slipped and the whole concern, 
George, wheelbarrow and manure, fell plonk 
into our new pool, now at last full to the brim. 

I have said that Baitup, in his anxiety to 
please us, worked harder at the garden-in-the- 
f P^Ving than he had ever worked before, but I 
am not sure that I am right about his motive. 
At first no doubt he was anxious to please us , 
but as time wore on and he became more inter¬ 
ested he worked, like all gardeners, to please 
himself. The garden was his and we were merely 
adjuncts. We were useful adjuncts and as such 
we were tolerated. On the other hand those 
who were not useful were merely a nmsance 
and, to his way of thinkmg, should be removed 
or exterminated along with the pests. I am 
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afraid that poor George by emptying a barrow¬ 
load of manure into Baitup’s nice clean pool 
automatically placed himself under this catc- 
gor}\ So that while we extended a helping hand 
to George, both of us almost helpless with 
laughter, Baitup merely stood grimly by, fork 
in hand, looking verj’ much as if he would like 
to prod him in again and keep him there till he 

drowned. 

The next day we borrowed a hand-pump from 
Mr. Gates and made George pump the pool dr\’ 
again. It was ver}’ hard work. The pump leaked 
in several places, so that it took George a long 
time. Still, it was foolish of him to fall in and 
waste all that lovely manure. 


CHAPTER X 


ON PONDS 

Sollers: You don’t know what *tis that hums? 
Warp. Call me a mole and not a mole catcher 

If I do not. It is a rick that bums. 

—Lascelles Abercrombie. 

A litde French girl, the daughter of a friend’s 
iriend who came to stay with us one sum¬ 
mer, was much impressed by our activities in 
the garden. She used to watch me dig with deep 
interest and no little astonishment which she 
strove politely but vainly to conceal. We heard 
that for some time after she often referred, in an 
awestruck way, to a person whom she described 
as Monsieur le Jardinier en Chef. I’m not sure 
whom she meant exactly. The designation is 
certainly a misnomer when applied to me, 
Baitup I think would be the last man to claim 
such a tide, and as for Fenella, the most likely 
candidate, my knowledge of French is scanty 
but I imagine that if she had been intended 
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‘‘Madame la Jardiniere” would have been more 
correct. One can only assume that our perspica¬ 
cious little friend had spotted who it is who 



honour where honour is due. 


Early one morning, just as I was getting up, I 
was told that Mr. Gates wanted to see me. One 
of his haystacks was on fire, could he use the 
telephone? The request was made with an 
absence of “You see what I mean” and “I mean 
to say” that suggested the case was urgent. I 
had hardly removed the soap from my face 
when I was summoned again. The chief of the 
village fire brigade, in private life Mr. Bunce 
the butcher, resplendent in blue uniform and 
golden helmet, asked permission to use Oak 
Tree Pond to put out the fire. Close at hand 
three firemen, complete with helmets and battle 
axes, were tinkering with the engine which, 
immersed in clouds of its own steam, was al¬ 
ready in position under the trees. Two more 
firemen also clad in full fighting regalia, raced 
madly past with hose pipes. In Penny bridge 
when things happen they happen swiftly. 

I went upstairs to finish dressing. From my 
window I could see a little crowd collecting. 
Far away in the distance a few faint wisps of 
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smoke rose plume-like in the still morning air. 
The sunlight caught and flashed on a glittering 
figure standing erect on a ladder. It was Mr. 
Bunce urging on his underlings. Other figures 
ran in twos and threes across the fields. Hastily 
doing up my braces I ran too. As it happened 
I joined the knot of onlookers exactly at the 
right moment. On the top of the haystack, a 
truly regal figure, stood Mr. Bunce. Below him 
a stalwart fireman, suspiciously like the village 
blacksmith, was engaged in holding the business 
end of the hose pipe upwards while others, 
among whom I recognized Baitup’s two sons, 
moved about obeying orders and exhibiting 
zeal. Save for the curling wisps of smoke there 
was still no sign of the fire. Meanwhile the 
brave fellows in charge of the engine, out of 
sound and sight of all this hustle and activity 
and fun yet anxious to show that they too were 
full of zeal, started the engine. The effect was 
both sudden and disastrous. Without the 
slightest warning a fierce jet of pond water 
hit poor Mr. Bunce full in the small of the back 
and toppled him off his perch.The crowd,which 
consisted of several small boys and the usual 
number of tow-wits who are always at hand 
when anything unusual occurs, even in the 
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country, rocked with delight. Loud guffaws 
and cries of “That’s right. Bill. That’s the way 
to put the fire out” greeted the ears of the un¬ 
fortunate Mr. Bunce.To remain dignified under 
such circumstances would tax the character of a 
saint and the butcher, being no saint, let out a 
roar of rage which so frightened the poor fellow 
holding the hose that he swung it round in a 
half circle into the centre of the crowd. The 
boot was now on the other foot. It was the 
firemen’s turn to laugh and the tow-wits to 
look glum as they wrung out their clothes and 
mopped their faces. According to Baitup that 
particular pond had not been cleaned out for 
forty years. This might or might not have been 
true but even the most inexperienced could tell 

that the contents were singularly rich and 
fruity. 

Order having been restored and a system of 
signals arranged between the men at the engine 
and the men at the stack—one blast on the 
whistle meant stop squirting, two blasts go on 
and three “engine out of order”, which fre¬ 
quently happened—work was begun in earnest. 
AU day long the whistle blew, the engine 
chugged, the hoses squirted. As time went on 
and the sun rose higher in the heavens disci- 
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pline sensibly relaxed. Helmets were removed, 
battle axes were laid aside, even coats were un¬ 
buttoned and in some cases taken off altogether. 
Meanwhile the water in the pond fell steadily. 
Bit by bit treasures were revealed, botdes and 
tins, queer shaped bones, skuUs of prehistoric 
sheep, odd boots and pieces of sacking, a whole 
assortment of specimens for the archaeologically 
inclined. We began to feel something of what 
Mussolini must have felt when the Roman 
galleys were slowly uncovered from the bed 
of Lake Nemi where they had lain these 
thousand years and more. I had a mind to ting 
up Mr. Wiffen just for the pleasure of seeing 
him invest these discoveries with the true 
romantic glamour. But the prosaic Baitup put 
another idea in my head. He suggested that the 
firemen should be persuaded to drain the 
pond dry. In my ignorance I was forced to ask 


why. 

“Well, sir, there be enough good muck at 
the bottom of that there pond to make a tidy 
diff erence to the garden. It’s a lot better than 
manure you know, sir, and all handy as you 
light say.” 

Neither I nor Fenella had thought of that. 


As gardeners we had a lot to learn. 


no 
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People, ignorant people, with more poetry than 
sense in their heads, are fond of referring to 
the soil as “the good clean earth”. This, of 
course, is mere sentimental twaddle. Really 
good earth, that is earth in which things 
grow, is not a bit clean. On the contrary it is 
almost certain to be very dirty indeed. Even 
most townsmen know that in order to make the 
earth productive it must be dosed with muck 
of some kind, the rule being that the fouller 
and smellier the muck the better the things will 
grow. Judging by the smell which rose from 
the half-emptied pond this was a heaven-sent 
opportunity for improving the soil in our new 
garden. A short confidential talk with the 
butcher in which “beer” was mentioned, an¬ 
other chat with the engine driver in which 
half- a-crown unostentatiously changed hands, 
and the thing was done. By evening nothing 
remained of the haystack but a charred and 
sodden mass while, where there had been a 
pond, two large disgruntled eels wriggled un¬ 
happily amongst the archaeological exhibits. 

The firemen seemed satisfied with their day’s 
work. At all events there was an air of cheerful¬ 
ness about them which showed that they did 
not consider it a day wasted. They marched 
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away with many cheery good nights and cries 
of “see you in the morning, BUI”. As their 
voices gradually faded into the distance a silver 
moon rose sickle-shaped above the oak trees and 
one of them, perhaps it was Bill himself, broke 
into a song. 

After dinner Fenella and I went out to inspect 
their handiwork. The moon had set but a glow¬ 
worm shone bravely in our path, as bravely as 
Orion riding majestically above, and the air was 
full of soft scents and gentle indistinguishable 
sounds, little thuds and squeaks, murmurings 
and twitterings and rustlings. An owl hooted 
in a nearby coppice and a blackbird, disturbed 
perhaps by our voices, scuttled along the hedge, 
scolding sleepily. We reached the pond. It was 
too dark to see clearly what it was that scurried 
over the tins and bottles, but it sounded like 
a family of water tats taking a last farewell 

of their old home. 


The blackbird had stopped scolding. Save 
for the rustling of the leaves in the trees it was 
very still and quiet. Hard to believe that a 
few short miles away the theatres were 
emptying into streets as bright as day, buses 


taxicabs 


aking 


sound, restaurants and night clubs were getting 
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ready to wcIcoidc theit patrons. A little 
breeze sprang up and blew chill in our faces. 
“Q)me along/’ said Fenella, “it’s time we 

went to bed.” 

It took Baitup neatly three weeks to dig all 
the muck out and another week to cart it in a 
farm cart, kmdly lent by Mr. Gates, and spread 
it on the garden. The following summer our 
delphiniums had heads a foot and a half long, 
three and four to each plant—Jack’s beanstalk 
was an undersized affair by comparison—and 
Fenella said “Wasn’t it luck that Mr. Gates’s 
haystack caught fire?” 

Fenella knows, or should know by now, 
that I don’t believe in luck and regard those 
who do as the victims of an ignorant super¬ 
stition. So I only grunted that it was not much 
luck for Mr. Gates. 


“Oh, he’s all right,” replied Fenella, “he’s 
insured.” 

“Luck for the underwriters then?” 


“Pooh!” said Fenella who has a touching 
democratic belief in the fathomless wealth of 


public bodies. 

“If you ask me”, I said, ignoring her 

last remark, “I don’t believe it was luck at 
all.” 
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“What was it then?” said Fenella. 

“I believe the whole thing was the work of 
Monsieur le Jardinier en Chef.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
ON GIPSIES 


W hen asked his opinion of the present 

government Baitup shook his head. He 
could not understand politics. Like flowers they 
were outside his province. He only knew that 
he hated and distrusted change. He could not 
conceive of a world in which all men were 
equal nor would he have approved of such a 
utopian state had it existed. When he was a 
boy, society in Pennybridge, as in all other well- 
regulated villages, consisted of certain clearly 
defined classes. These comprised the agricul¬ 
tural labourers, the tradesmen, the farmers and 
the gentry. But now the real gentry were gradu¬ 
ally disappearing and their place was being taken 
by a new and unpleasant class known as the 
“Pop-ups”. Baitup made no attempt to conceal 
his scorn and contempt for the “Pop-ups” 
who, it appeared, had taken on all the airs and 


On Gipsies 

privileges of the gentry without incurrmg any 
of their obligations. 

In a nation so intensely individual as the 
English it is hard to believe that the tenets of 
Russia can ever obtain more than a momentary 
popularity. The conservatism of men like 
Baitup is rooted in the very soil of England; 
the older a thing is the more they believe in it. 
To them a system that has stood the test of time 
is worth more than all the theories of the en¬ 
lightened demagogues. Bolshevism is not only 
new. It is a foreign product and, since humanity 
is di\dded into two groups, mankind and the 
English, of which the EngHsh are infinitely the 
superior, it follows that the English way of 
thinking is superior to that of the foreigner. It 
is this stubborn stupidity, the firm belief the 
English have that they are right and everybody 
else is wrong, that makes them so impossible 
from the foreigner’s point of view. One cannot 
stir up a revolution in a country inhabited by 
such a self-satisfied people. One cannot even 
conquer them, as they never understand when 

they are beaten. 

Baitup holds pronounced views about for¬ 
eigners, particularly Americans and Russians. 
He tells me that in America crime has got the 
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upper hand of law and order to such an extent 
that policemen are mown down in posses and 
no one thinks anything of it. In Russia, on the 
other hand, there are no pohcemen and the 
shooting is quite indiscriminate. He cannot 
understand why such people are allowed in 
England. If he had his way he would have them 
aU exterminated on much the same principle as 
the vermin and the slugs, for like vermin they 
take the bread out of the mouths of Enghshmen, 
and like slugs, if allowed to live, they multiply 


themselves to an alarming degree. 

Next to foreigners Baitup dishkes gipsies. 
Every year with the first primroses a family of 
gipsies camp in our lane. They seldom stay more 
than one night but that is one too many for 
Baitup who is in a fever the whole time that 
they will steal something. It is useless to point 
out that they have never yet done so. The old 
man wanders round fretting and fussing and 
locking things up, refusing to be happy until 
they go. Nothing will persuade him that gipsies, 
unlike Americans and Russians, are a law-abid¬ 
ing and inoffensive people. 

The only thing that I have against them is 
their habit of leaving behind them their dis¬ 
carded clothing. It seems to be the recognized 
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custom among them to leave at least one, but 


two 


they go. I have no Idea of their reason for doing 
this and can only suppose that so conspicuous a 
visiting card has an inner meaning not revealed 
to the uninitiated, a message perhaps to suc¬ 
ceeding nomads that the owner of the house is 
an easy-going sort of fellow who keeps a dog. 

From talks I have had with them I gather 
that there are no longer any real gipsies, at 
least not in the old-fashioned sense of the word, 
though most of them are of Romany stock. In 
the winter they dwell like other folk in houses 
and it is only in summer that they travel round 
the country making a livelihood out of fruit 
picking, hopping and helping to gather the 
crops of roots and potatoes. With the return 
of winter they go back to the towns where 
they live by street-hawking until summer comes 
round again. The larger and richer famihes 
travel in caravans; the smaller fry have to be 
content with a horse and covered cart. Each 
family has a regular connection, working for the 


same 


fruit, from soft fruit 


hops and from hops to potatoes with the 
unfailing regularity as the seasons. They 
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the best camping places and exactly how long 
they can stop in any one spot without being 
moved on by the police. As a matter o£ fact, so 
long as they are peaceable and weU behaved the 
pohce do not trouble their heads about them 

overmuch. 

Only once have I known Baitup’s fears to be 
realized and then the cause of the trouble was a 
quarrel amongst the gipsies themselves. For 
many years it had been hit. Gates’s custom 
during the hopping season to employ the same 
pickers. They came down by train or lorry from 
the east end of London; they slept in the barns 
and stables round Pigeon Hoo; they were re¬ 
spectable and well behaved and they obeyed 
implicitly the commands of a stout, red-faced, 
middle-aged woman in a bonnet. On our arrival 
Mr. Gates had to make fresh arrangements as we 
objected to hop pickers sleeping in our barns. 
It is worth mentioning here that most people 
would not have considered these barns as being 
fit for cattle, but since hop pickers are not only 
less valuable but less important than cattle, this 
fact had somehow escaped Mr. Gates’s notice. 

h'lr. Gates worked out how much it would 
cost him to erect rough shelters of corrugated 
iron and came to the conclusion it would be 
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cheaper to hire gipsies. So the families from the 
east end were told that they need not come 
again. This meant an unpleasant half-hour with 
the red-faced woman in a bonnet, but I expect 
he thought it was worth it. After all, gipsies, in 
addition to supplying their own accommoda¬ 
tion, are much less particular about such things 
as sanitation and clean water. The east-enders 
used to make a great fuss about their water 
which they drew from our spring. They ob¬ 
jected to the colour and sometimes, when it 
rained, they objected to the mud. The gipsies, 
on the other hand, were quite satisfied to draw 
their water from the same pool as the cows and 
the sheep. A Uttle mud, a small modicum of 
green slime, made no difference to them. 

The following year the Oast House field was 
filled with caravans, with shaggy long-tailed 
horses and sprawling gipsy children. All went 
well undl the last Saturday when most of the 
men went up into the village. That afternoon, 
Fenella and I, working quietly in the garden, 
heard horses coming down the lane at the gal¬ 
lop. In an instant the gipsy encampment was 
like a hive of angry bees. Judging only by the 

ve could see nothing on account of the 
fierce and sanguinary fight was taking 


noise 

trees 
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place. Convinced that large numbers of women 
and children were being brutally done to death, 
Fenella said that Baitup and I ought to go 
across at once with our spades and do what 
we could to put a stop to it. I did not agree. 
My feeling was that, in matters of this sort, it 
was not part of the private citizen’s duty to inter¬ 
fere. Obviously the police who are paid to main¬ 
tain law and order ought to be called in first. 
Should the police fail to restore the status qm, an 
almost unthinkable supposition, then, but not 
till then, the private citizen might do some¬ 


thing. 


window of the king 


we 


got a clear view of the combatants through my 
field glasses. They were drawn up in two oppos¬ 
ing tanks, the women in front, the men behind 
and the children on the outskirts. The women 


were shouting insults and screaming, the men 
were brandishing sticks and yelling, the children 
were simply howling. It was, however, purely a 
warfare of words. There were no corpses, not a 
vestige of blood. Fenella, who had been 
telephoning without success to the police, was 
greatly relieved. 

In the evening, after the clamour had died 
down, I asked one of the women what it had all 
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been about. It appeared that the gipsies whom 
Mr. Gates had engaged consisted of two rival 
families. During the war the head of one family 
had escaped conscription by hiding in a chest. 
It seemed that the unfortunate man had never 
been able to live down this regrettable action. 
The mere mention of the odious word “chest” 
was enough to start a row. Such a question as 
“Where was you during the Great War, Mr. 
’Opkins?” was the signal for a brandishing of 
sticks and much yelling of insult and counter¬ 
insult. Our friend, a quiet little woman with a 
timid manner, seemed mortally afraid that, after 
the pubs had closed, someone might get hurt. I 
could not follow all she said but I gathered that 
her husband was in imminent danger of having 
his head bashed—something to do with another 
lady who was going to have a baby. As far as I 
understood it, she, the wife, bore him no 
grudge. It was all the other lady’s fault. Unfor¬ 
tunately she belonged to the rival family who 
did not see it in this light. Before we parted she 
promised, if there were any further trouble, to 

send her little boy across. 

We were just going to bed when the most 

appalling noise broke out again from the direc¬ 
tion of the gipsy camp, and in a few minutes a 
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very frightened small boy appeared and asked 


time 


I could get through. The noise from the en¬ 
campment was terrific. Murder was being done. 
Of that I felt sure. At last someone answered. 
That’s all right, sir,” said a reassuring voice. 
They always carry on like that on Saturdays. 

I stammered. “Aren’t you 


cc 








But—^but 




coming down?” 

“No, I am not,” said the voice, and here it 


confidential 


Ifl 


was you, sir, I should do what I am doing. I 
should go to bed.” 

The next morning all the caravans had gone 
but one. I asked the owner, who came down to 
draw water, why he had remained behind. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “one of our ladies had a 
baby during the night, so we thought we had 


two 


“What was all the row about last night? Was 


anybody hurt?” 


confused 
othing. Just 




he 


said, “that was: 
who had a difference of opinion with the lady 
what had the baby.” 

I told Baitup and again pointed out how 
wrong he was to suppose that gipsies were not 
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decent law-abiding folk. If they were lemaik- 
able for anything, it was for their quaint old 
customs and traditions. That was only to be 
expected in a people who claimed to be de¬ 
scended from the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt. 

“Pharaohs!” growled Baitup, catching me up. 
“What did I tell ’ee? I never could abide 
foreigners—^never have and never shall.” 

I have arranged with Mr. Gates that in future 
the hop pickers shall pitch their camp out of 
earshot. They are a little too noisy to make 
desirable neighbours. All the same I have got 
nothing against the gipsies as gipsies. They 
appear to me an honest, hard-working, decent 
sort of people. Exempt from rates, taxes, tele¬ 
phones, hot baths and many other burdens of 
our unnecessarily complicated existence, they 
must surely lead very healthy, happy, independent 

lives. The only thing that puzzles me is how 
they manage to maintain their supply of old 

boots. 



CHAPTER XII 
ON ROCK GARDENS 

Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman*s will? 

For if she will she will you may depend on*t 
And if she won't she won't; so there's an end on't. 

—Examiner, 51st May, 1829. 

E very morning in the Citjr large numbers of 
men are shot up out of the Underground 
like Jonah from the belly of the whale. Whence 
they come and how they get there is an indi¬ 
vidual mystery which each keeps to himself. 
Knowing them intimately, their little tricks of 
speech, their irritating mannerisms, their habit 
of sucldng their teeth after meals and of hang- 
ing their wet umbrellas on my overcoat, I must 
confess I have no desire to know more. I am 
told that this lack of interest in my neighbour’s 
private life is peculiar to the male sex, that a 
man will share the same room with another for 
months without knowing or wishing to know 
his family history; he will live in the same 
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block, use the same office, sit at the same desk, 
day after day and year after year, and still know 
nothing of his domestic affairs. But surely, 
apart from a natural indifference to matters 
which do not concern him, it is partly a question 


of manners? Among Mahommedans it is not 

. - 1 _ -c.._ 


form to ask a man 


Among Englishmen it is thought equally 


lacking 

bearing 


^v umon do not understand this. The ordinary 
details of everyday life, the relationships be¬ 
tween one human being and another, the say¬ 
ings and doings of their neighbours, have al¬ 
ways seemed to them more important than such 
comparatively abstract conceptions as the 
league championship, the excess of imports over 
exports or the gossip of the money market. A 

^ . r .1 • r^ntlnnlr 


of this difference 


handling 


the daily newspaper. Whereas a man us\^y 
,n,dies the financial and sporting columns before 


woman 


looks first through the births, deaths, and li¬ 
nages, then scans the list of those engage to 
be married, and very seldom reads the leadmg 

iirticle at all. 
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But if women are more personal than men, 
more interested in people than in projects, 
studying emotional values in preference to 
those of stocks and shares, they are also, in spite 
of anything that may be said to the contrary, 
less sentimental, more rational and ten times 
more relentless in pursuit of a desired object. 
“Infirm of purpose. Give me the daggers.” 
Lady Macbeth is an object lesson to all thinking 
men. The magnitude of her resolution, her in¬ 
exorable determination to achieve her end, 
should be a warning to those who would 
attempt to stop a woman once she has made up 
her mind. 

When Fenella is particularly annoyed with 
me, the representative of mankind whom she 
knows best, she always pretends to be struck 
dumb with astonishment that men in general, 
and the allies in paiticulai, won the war. The 
answer, of course, is quite simple. That our 
enemies fortunately for us were also men. It is 
not giving away state secrets to say that there 
were no women actually fighting on either side. 
Had there been no doubt the course of history 
would have been changed. 

I sometimes wonder whether the presence 
of women in the firing line would have 
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increased or dimini shed the horrors of war. 


How often has one heard the men in the 
trenches speak almost affectionately of Jerry? 
They understood and sympathized with his 
sufferings and, although he was the cause of 
their own, they seldom bore him malice. 
But at home there was none of this false 
sentiment. The cry was “Kill your enemies. Do 
harm to them that dispitefuUy use you”—a 
much more reasonable attitude. If women had 


actually fought would they have allowed senti¬ 
ment to overcome reason? Would they, like the 
men, have been so weak-minded as to let pity 
interfere with common sense? I doubt it. I have 
seen men, ordinary rough men, who would stick 
a bayonet into a stomach as soon as look at it, 
give their last fag to a German prisoner, just 
because he was a prisoner and they were sorty 
for him. They hadn’t the sense to see how il¬ 
logical this was. “Infirm of purpose. Give me 
the daggers.” To stick the bayonet into the 
prisoner and keep the fag for oneself that, one 
feels, would have been the sensible, womanly 


point of view. 

Brow furrowed, mouth drawn into a thin 
line, Fenella was embedded in catalogues. 
“Oh, there you are at last, darling. Get the 
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Gardener’s Encydopiedia, will you?—^it’s on the 
bottom shelf—and look up aubretia. There are 
several different kinds, and I want to know 
which is which.” 


Obediently I pulled out a massive tome and, 
balandng it precariously on my knee began 
with the A’s. “Aaron’s Beard, see Hjpericum\ 
Abyssinian Primrose, see Primula verticillata\ 
Acetylene Refuse—Carbide waste is a valuable 
soil fumigant for use against wireworms, milli¬ 
pedes, slugs and leather jackets.” I stopped to 
make a note of this. “Adam’s Nee^e, see 


African Lily, see Agapanthus umbella- 
aerican Bhght or Woolly Aphis—^how 
this pest.” For ten minu tes I was 


recognize 


American 


cure 


to turn on when my eye was caught by the 
word “Ants”. “Only persistent efforts”, I read, 
“will prevent ants from becoming a nuisance in 
gardens.” How true that wasl Why, that very 
morning I had found no less than three ants’ 

nests in what I had hoped was going to be the 
putting green. 


Listen to this,” I said. ** ‘A poisoned syrup 
can be simply made by dissolving six ounces of 
sugar in one pint of hot water, afterwards add- 
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ing ten grains of sodium arsenite. Pour the 
mixture on a sponge placed in a tin having a 
number of fair sixed holes punched in the lid 
and sides. Place the baited tin close to the nest 
or in other situations favoured by the ants.’ 
What happens then, d’you imagine? I suppose 
the little blighters crawl in through the holes, 
get tight as owls on sodium arsenite and pass 
peacefully away. What a glorious death! Inter¬ 
esting, though don’t you think? 

FeneUa looked at me. 

*1 asked you to look up aubretia,” she said 
coldly, “but it doesn’t matter now.” 

“Is there anything else you want?’ ’ I answered, 


somewhat dashed. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘Tve made out a list of 
fnr the new rockerv,” and she handed 


things for the new rockery, 
me a sheet of paper on which were written the 
r»<i«np <5 of several hundred different varieties of 


rock plants. 

“Good God, woman!” I said, aghast, * we 
can’t possibly afford all these. They 11 cost a 


fortune.” , 

“I’ve put the prices at the side. It won t come 

to much over fifteen pounds if we get them 

from Campioi^, Sons and Wisp. 

“Blow Campions, Sons and Wisp. You know 
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we can’t possibly afford more than two 

“Two pounds! Surely you don’t imagine that 
you can make a rock garden for two pounds?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you can’t.” 

I whistled. Fenella flipped over the pages of a 
seedsman’s catalogue. There was silence for a 
moment. Then Fenella said: 

“If you will stop that maddening noise I will 
explain what I want to do. I thought we’d make 
a shrubbery on the steep bank that runs down 
to the pond. No, not the pool, the pond—^the 
place where we’re going to have the bog gar¬ 
den. I want you to dig that out some time 
and make the pond much larger. We will put 
some water lilies in it and grow thing s on the 
banks.” 



<c\ 


u 


wTaat sort of things?^^ 


Prim u las, marsh marigolds, spiraea, Japanese 
ms and some of those lovely yellow flags. Then 
I want you to dig up those rocks I found this 
evening and make stepping stones across the 
pond. We might put some along the edge as 
well with clumps of iris growing in between. 
On the other side by the pig-sty, in all that 
mucky bit where the sheep used to go through 
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the gste into the orchard, we’ll make the rock 


garden. 


a 




But surely— 

“It absolutely lends itself—there’s a bank 

there, too, which is just what you want. It ought 

to be (juite lovely in a year or two when things 

have had time to grow.” 

With difficulty I prevented myself from 

whistling again. To dig out the pond, to lift, 
move and replace all those stones, to shift 
several tons of earth from one place to another 
would involve much manual labour. Baitup was 
an old man. Besides, he had the kitchen garden to 
attend to and the grass cutting. I sighed for the 
day when I had two hundred men at my beck 
and call. “Sergeant-Major, I want the men’s 
dug-outs here, the officers’ quarters here, the 
cookhouses over there and the latrines there. 
“Very good, sir.” Then all one had to do was 
to wander round from time to time and see that 

everyone else was really working. 

wp better wait till next week-end. I 


ci 


said weakly. , 

“Certainly not.” FeneUa was eager to begm. 

Her imagination, more easily inflamed than 

mine, already saw the whole thing finished and 

done. She even quoted Shakespeare at me: it 
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it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it 
were done quickly.” It was in vain I pointed 
out that this doesn’t apply to gardening. You 
cannot make a garden in a day or a week or 
even in a year, and the more you try and rush it 
the less successful you will be. For Nature, quite 
rightly, refuses to be rushed. FeneUa said it was 
not a question of rushing but of making a start. 

Fenella had discovered a broad pathway of 
paving stones leading from the house to the 
main outbuildings. During the course of the 
years the turf had grown over them and cov¬ 
eted them and it took me hours to dig them out. 
They were of all shapes and sizes, mostly flat on 
top but of varying thickness. They were very 
heavy and awkward to handle. I don’t suppose 
the lightest weighed less than half a hundred¬ 
weight. I was glad to think that next week-end 
George was co min g. 

I have always been fond of George; after all 
he is my oldest friend. I admire him too. His 
simplicity, his manly independence, his good¬ 
ness of heart, these are qualities which one 
might admire in any man. The mere fact that he 
is a bachelor, eligible, though no longer young 
as some count youth—he is exactly my age—is 
in my opinion a further point in his favour. Fen- 
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ella does not agree. She says it’s high time he 
settled down and is for ever on the look-out for 
someone “who might do for George”. An 
ominous egression this which might be inter¬ 
preted either way. On this occasion she had in¬ 
vited Evadne. Evadne is tall and fair and flat all 
over in the modem style. I felt that George 
ought to be pretty safe so far as Evadne is con¬ 
cerned. Even apart from her contours she is so 
aggressively modem and George has always 

professed to dislike the modems. 

I was amused, therefore, to hear her ordering 

him about. 

“My dear t pan^ you will never get it out like 
that. Why don’t you put the pick underneath 
it?” I had heard tired drill-sergeants use much 
the same tone in addressing a squad of recruits. 

Meekly George did what he was told. It was 
hot and the sweat poured down his face and 
made little dark grey blobs on the stone. 
“Why don’t you lever it out? Mark, get the 

jack out of the car.” 

I obeyed. 

“No, not that way, stupid, this way. How 

helpless men arel” , j f 

I am told that in fortresses the method ot 

moving the heavier natures of ordnance is 
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known technically as “scotch-up”. Supported 
on rollers, big guns weighing fourteen or 
twenty tons or more are light-heartedly manoeu¬ 
vred from one batdemented tower to another by 
a crowd of strong men with levers. It was this 
system, in a slightly modified form, that we 
finally adopted to move the stones. By the end 
of the day they lay scattered in heaps about the 
new garden which looked not unlike Stone¬ 
henge in mini ature. My back ached, my hands 
were blistered and sore; poor George was limp 
with fatigue. 

Fenella said: “Now, we must start laying 
them. You two men dig out the bank while we 
decide exactly where to put them. 

George groaned. 

The labour we delight in physics pain,” I 


5) 




murmured. But he was either too stupid or 
too ill-read to understand the allusion. 

After dinne r I thought of a way of escape. I 
suggested that we should get up early and fly to 
the golf course. 

George refused. 

The next week-end they both came down 
again. The rock garden by this time had begun 
to assume some semblance of shape. It looked 
more like an embryo rock garden and less like a 
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view of the devastated areas. Encouraged by 
these visible results of our labours we worked 
harder than ever. At least George and I worked. 

^ * 1 __J ^-f ^ jrl 


pervised 


thing 


normally loathes all forms of manual toil and 
takes about as much interest in rock gardens as 
he does in Hebrew poetry, he never complained. 
A less interested spectator would probably have 
seen at once what was happening, but I had so 
long looked on my friend as a confirmed bach¬ 
elor, a safe man who had had his affairs in the 
past and had now reached an age when women 
can be regarded as a form of relaxation rather 
than a potential menace, that I found it difficult 
to adjust my ideas. When at length the tmth 
dawned on me I decided to make a last appeal to 

FeneUa. 




Why don’t you do something?” 
“Why should I?” she replied. 
“He is my oldest friend. 

“Well?” 


cc 


making a dead set at him and he 


defend himself. 


pretty 


criminal 




• * • 


CC 


young and pretty 
1^(6 
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No, to behave in the way she’s behaving, 
orders him about as if he were dirt, as if 


they were already married 
treated like that in my house. 




Don’t be absurd. It will do him good. He is 


impervious 


men* 


>3 


CC 


ce 


She won’t 


; she asks him to marry her?” 
. I’m afraid. But if she did it 


might be a very good thing for George. It’s 


» 


€( 


StopI Stopl” I cried. “I know 


you’re going to say. You’re going to say it’s 


time 


3> 






J^ell, so it is. 
[ knew it.” 1 


33 


omily 


Why is it that all women believe so implicitly 
in matrimony as a sedative? 

Towards Ae end I began to think that they 
had overdone it. They chose the biggest rock 
they could see and made us hump it from the 
pig-sty to the west garden, from the west garden 
to the bog garden and from the bog garden 
back to the pig-sty again. It took hours to get it 
on to the rollers. At one point something 
slipped—^George’s foot was in the way. It 


Evadne 


othing though I thought I 
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a smile when Geotge, restraining himself with 
an effort, blamed the rock. 

I was relieved to notice that on Monday morn¬ 
ing relations between them were a little 
strained. George, who still limped, was taciturn 
and gloomy. Evadne seemed to be unaware of 
his existence and talked gaily to Fenella about 
how much she had enjoyed herseff. 

“WeD, I don’t think we shall hear any more 
of that,” I said, after we had seen them off. 
“After all, even the worm will turn. She’s 
pretty,” I went on, “capable too I should imag¬ 
ine, but she’s not nearly good enough for dear 

old George.” 

Fenella said nothing, and we turned indoors. 

I was so stiff I could hardly move. 

The next day Fenella had two telegrams. The 
first from Campions Sons and Wisp read: 
“Rock plants despatched to-day by passenger 

train.” 

The second: “Wedding arranged for July. 
Love from us both. Evadne.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CHANGE 

Since fortune is fickle and many things may come be¬ 
tween a man and his desire^ it is wise to make the 
most of those resources which good fortune cannot 
increase and only the worst calamities destroy, 

—^Desmond McCarthy. 

T he news in the City was definitely bad. A 
big business firm had crashed and a well- 
known financier had shot himself. Markets had 
opened weak and looked like being weaker. 
Associated Beeswax had dropped two points on 
advices from New York. Even the optimists 
were in a state of gloom. There was a rumour 
that another well-known financier had handed 
himself over to the police. I envied him. To 
have done with woddly care and the chance 
buffetings of cruel circumstance, to sk quietly 
meditating in a cloistered cell, picking a little 
oakum, chatting to a fellow convict—it seemed 
to me that there was a charm about a life hke that. 
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On reaching home after a journey of un¬ 
paralleled discomfort in a crowded tube, I men¬ 
tioned these thoughts to Fenella. 

*‘You don’t have to go to prison in order to 

enjoy a quiet life.” 

“In London you do.” 

“I hate London.” 


‘What do YOU mean?’ 


She went on a little hurriedly. “I don’t mean 
that exacdy. But after all, experience is the great 
thing. I’ve always said that one should try every¬ 
thing once —go up in a balloon and down in a 


submarine 


climb 




“Look here, Fenella 


>5 


CO 


^hat I mean is,” 


continued, “that un¬ 


less you do you will never know what your 
niche in life really is. Most people are square 
pegs in round holes, or is it round pegs in 
square holes?—simply because they have never 
had the courage to experiment. If your own par¬ 
ticular hole doesn’t fit why not try another? The 
idea seems obvious but nobody follows it. 
Somewhere or another, someone a German 
writer I think it was, but he might have been 
French—said: ‘Change is and has been the con¬ 
dition of life and the breath of existence.’ Well, 


lilO 
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I thinW he was light. There is nothing like 
change. Without change there would be no 
progress and without progress we might as well 

be dead.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” I said. “In my 
opinion there is far too much change. What do 
you suppose is the cause of all this depression 
and unrest? Simply the desire for change. 
People are never satisfied with what they’ve got. 
They’re always trying to find another and a 
better hole instead of sticking to the one they’re 
in and making a good job of it. I can’t see any 
advantage in change.” 

“Poor darling, you were always rather 
stupid,” replied my wife. “There are lots of 
things you can’t see and probably never will 
see. But never mind that now—^I’ve got a plan.” 

I shook my head. I had known it all along. I 
always know when Fenella has a plan. It’s a 
kind of instinct in me, much like the instinct of 
self-preservation in the lower forms of wild 
fauna. Mentally I assumed a defensive attitude. 

“How much money have we?” 

I made a hasty calculation. 

“Have we enough to live on? By live I don’t 
mean theatres and club subscriptions and fur 
coats, but bare necessities.” 
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I said I thought we had if we sold the cot- 
tage. 

not proposing that we should sell the 
cottage.” 

“Well, what are you proposing?” I was quite 
prepared by now for something wildly im- 
pracdod. 

“My plan is that we should chuck everything 
and live there.’* 

“What do you mean? Retire from business?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about the flat?” 

“Get rid of it, sell the lease, sublet it.” 

“And the servants?” 

“Give them notice.” 

“And the furniture?” 

“Sell it.” 

I stared at her in amazement. 

“And what will you do then?” I said. “Can 
you itnagifie what it will be like in the country 
at this time of year? Inches deep in mud and 
slush.... No, thank you. Country cottages ^ 
all very well in the summer, but I draw die line 

at all die year round.” 

“Don’t be foolish. The Elizabethans lived 
there all the year round, so why shouldn t we? 

*Tm not an Elizabethan, t ha n k God.” 
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“I know that, but in any case we’re much 
better off than they were. They had no tele¬ 
phone, no wireless, no motor car. Think of the 
arctic explorers—^Mr. Q)urtauld spending the 
winter in Greenland all by himself in a tent and 
that other man Titus Oates. 


« * « 


cc 


like 


expecting 


‘‘No, of course not. I only thought. 
Fenella paused. 






'5C^ell, what did you think? ** I spoke rather 
irritably. 

“I only thought that if business was so bad 


making 


London 


didn 


care 


try something 




Xfi 


know 


ething 


we gomg to do when we get there? You haven’t 
answered that question yet. We must do some¬ 
thing. We can’t just hang about all day doine 
nothing. I’ve had enough of that in the cit\ 




cc 


There will 


pretty 


pumping to do. Then 
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ways the garden. The autumn and eady winter 
is the busiest time in the garden. It has been 
terdbly neglected the last two years because we 
havenT been able to get down at the right time 
_at least not to stay. Then 1 have another 






I groaned* 


cc 


tune 


write a book. You are always complaining 
about war books and saying that they give 
people who weren’t in it a totally mistaken idea 
of what the war was like. Now is your chance to 
sit down and write one yourself to prove how 
wrong all the others are. You might even make 
some money out of it. You never know. It 
mieht be a huge success, a best seller or some- 


round the world. Lots 

LiiliAgj TT ^ —--O 

of authors do, I believe. t u 4 

I considered this. It was true that I had 

several times daUied with the idea of )ottmg 

down my war experiences. I had another reason 

for wanting to do so in addition to the one out 

lined by Fenella. 

Whenever I meet anyone who has e 
through the war, sooner or later we mevitably 
begin to talk about it. The form the conversa¬ 
tion takes is always the same—personal rernim- 





scences. “How I went over the top at Hebu- 
teme! How, single-handed, I captured the 
f irman ma c hin e gun at Villers Brettoneux! 
How I commanded my battalion or division or 
army during the Somme or Third Ypres or in 
the advance to the Rhine!” The great thing is to 
get your reminiscences in first. Out of polite¬ 
ness, or possibly on account of some inherent 
weakness in my nature, I never manage to do 
this. I have one friend in particular who simply 
loves what he calls “a yam about the good old 
days”. I know all his “yams” by heart. I believe 
I could recite without a mistake exactlv where 


he was and what he did in every single battle 
and to hear him talk one would imagine that 
he had been personally responsible for them all. 
After listening for hours to the story of that 
machine gun at Villers Brettoneux when it 
comes to my turn it is always time for one or 
other of us to go home. The result is that I 
never get my stories told at all. So I have re¬ 
solved that next time we meet I am going to be 
quite mthless. ‘T know. You’ve told me that 
l^ore. Finding yourself unarmed and com¬ 
pletely cut off you went for the Germans with 
your bare hands and knocked out ten of them in 
succession with a neat upper-cut to the point. 


K 
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Now listen while I tell you about the heavy 
battery I surrounded at hlonchy-le-Preux.” But 
I am afraid it won’t be any good. The world is 
divided into two unequal groups, the hsteners 
and the talkers. My friend belongs to the larger 
body. I sometimes see myself pressing into his 
hand a small, neatly bound volume. “I say, 
Jones,” I hear myself say, “have you read this? 
It’s a war book. I think it might interest you.” 
“No, thank you,” he is almost certain to reply. 
“I never read war books. They’re so unreal— 
gin palaces and brothels and all that. I don’t 
care for pornographic hterature.” “Oh, but this 
is quite different. It’s a true account of one man’s 
experiences in the line. There are no drunken 
orgies and no women. I can vouch for that be¬ 
cause (modestly) as a matter of fact I wrote it 
myself.” He is bound to take it then and more 
or less bound to read it. If he doesn’t it makes 
it so awkward for him when I ask for it back. 

Another advantage in being an author is the 
cachet it would give me in the family. The older 
ones would say: **I always said there was some¬ 
thing in him. I knew he could do something if he 
set his mind to it.” And the younger ones need 
no longer ask: “What did uncle do in the Great 

War?” 
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I shook my head. It was no good. People 
were tired of war books. Even if I achieved 
the astonishing feat of writing a war book 
and the still more difficult one of persuading 
someone to publish it, no one would ever read 
it. 


‘‘You need not necessarily write about the 
war,” said Fenella in answer to these objections. 








Why not write a country book? You could 
describe how we bought the cottage and how 
we made the garden and !Mr. Wiffen and Baitup, 
and put in bits about going down to see the 
winter aconites. That sort of thing is very popu¬ 
lar nowadays. 

I know,” I said. “There is a regular trade in 
old-world cottages for pale young men who go 
down regularly from Chelsea to see the winter 
aconites. They all have long hair and carry um¬ 
brellas and most of them put on goloshes when 
they go into the garden in case they should get 
their feet wet. They have never handled a spade 
in their lives but they can t alk c harmi ngly about 

Beethoven^s ‘Symphony in E minor’. No. . . . 
No, I couldn’t do that.” 

Nonsense! You don’t know what you can 
do till you’ve tried. The trouble with you is that 
you deliberately refuse to face facts. . . .” 
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“What do you mean, face facts? I don’tunder- 
stand.” 


undetstand 


happy in London. You can’t beat the noise and 
clamour of the streets, the worry and anxiety of 
trying to make money, the continual strain of 
city life, and yet when you are offered an oppor¬ 
tunity of escape you refuse to take it. You say 


you don’t understand. What don’t you under¬ 
stand? That true happiness does not lie in 
making money, does not lie in buying Associa¬ 
ted Beeswax at the bottom and selling it at the 
top, does not lie in domg exactly what everyone 
else is doing, does not lie in material things at 
all but in the peace of a quiet, contented mind.” 

I nodded. It was true. I had only to remember 
the faces of my fellow travellers in the tube to 
reahze it was true. Did they look gay and confi¬ 
dent and eager? No. Did they look calm and 
superior, steadfast and contented, outwardly 
indifferent yet with an inner glow, in a word 
happy? Again no. Their eyes were glazed; there 

were fretful httle lines about their mouths. 


They looked grey and sad and stupid. Like me 
they were suffering from strain, the strain of 
living in times of world depression, in thnes of 

falling prices and rising unemployment, in times 
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of bolshevism, banditry and bogus. Yet by 
giving everything up, by burying oneself in the 
country, by living the life of a complete vege¬ 
table, was one more likely to find true happi¬ 
ness? I doubted it. I suspected that the con¬ 
sequent boredom would be even harder to en¬ 
dure than the “strain of modem life”. 

“Sometimes”, said Fenella, “even I find it 
hard to be patient with you! How can you tell 
that you will be bored until you’ve tried it? It’s 
sheer lack of imagination. AU men lack ima¬ 
gination which is the reason why we have wars 
and the aftermath of wars. What is the cause of 
the present crisis, of unemployment, of world 
depression, of all the horrors through which we 
are passing? Lack of imagination. Why is it that 
disarmament conferences invariably fail of their 
obj ect? Lack of imagination. If women were in 
charge of things....” 

“Aren’t we rather wandering from the point?” 

I said. “What has disarmament got to do with 
living in the country?” 

Fenella shrugged her shoulders. “Nothing- 
on the surface. But deep down it has. Deep 
down everything has to do with Hving in the 
country or, if you prefer it, on the land. I find it 
hard to explain but I think it’s a question of 
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spiritual values. Anyone who can afford to live 
in the country, even if it means giving up a lot, 
is either blind or mad to go on living anywhere 
else.” 

For days we argued in this way. But when a 
woman brings in the League of Nations, dis¬ 
armament and world depression as reasons why 
one should give up a comparatively lucrative 
business in the city and bury oneself in the 
country, what can one say? I found myself 
steadily losing ground. The climax came when 
Associated Beeswax fell to a purely nominal 
figure and at last could neither be bought nor 
sold. It so happened that on the same day we 
received an exceptionally good offer for the 
lease of the flat. I felt I hadn’t a leg to stand on. 

I will pass over in silence the tearful farewell 
parties to our friends, the argument with the 
man from the gas company, the sale of furniture 
and effects, the horrors of packing, the loss of 
the Queen Anne silver teapot and its sub¬ 
sequent recovery, and the last morning which 
began with the sudden and inexplicable rise in 
Beeswax and ended with our standi n g on the 
doorstep of our empty flat by a car piled high 
with luggage and the things we had forgotten. 

‘T hope you are satisfied,” I said, wedging 
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Fenella in between the dog’s basket and a sew¬ 
ing machine, 

‘‘Perfectly,” she said. “I know we are going 
to be very happy.” 

“And if we are not?” I asked a trifle bitterly. 

“Well, if the worst comes to the worst we 
can always try something else. As somebody 
once said: ‘Change is and has been the 
breath. . . ” 

But the rest of her remarks were fortunately 
drowned by the noise of the engine. 





PART II 






CHAPTER XIV 


ON CRISES 

Smis Trmquillus in Undis. 

T he normal EngUshman’s reaction to a severe 
blow on the solar plexus is to conceal the 
faa that he has been hurt. I am speaking meta- 
pnoncally, of course. On being told that his 
wife has gone off with another or that a default¬ 
ing solicitor has robbed him of all his money he 
does not immediately teat out several handfuls 
of hair and rush off to buy a revolver. Such an 
exhibition would be un-Enghsh as well as ex- 
liemely bad form. On the contrary, remember¬ 
ing his training and upbringing, the stoic motto 
of the dear old Alma Mater—Ssevis Trancjuillus 
in Undis ^he assumes as nonchalant an air as is 
possible in the circumstances. On these occa¬ 
sions even those who have not had the ines- 
tiniable benefit of a public school education often 
display a stern indifference to suffering, a 
courageous front in the face of adversity, wMch 
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ptovokes the envjr and admiration of the outside 
world. 

To him who looks beneath the surface of 


things this attitude 
less remarkable than natural. A people who in 
the course of their long history have fought 


of apparent unconcern seems 


with princes and with powers, have overthrown 
tyrants and subdued continents, have put em¬ 
perors and even trades’ union officials in their 
place, are not the people to give way to despair, 
however apparently overwhelming their present 
misfortunes. We pride ourselves on being as 
tenacious and unyielding, as cross-grained and 
as stubborn as the oaks, whose roots, like 


our own, are buried too deep in our English 
soil to be easily shaken by adverse winds. 

In times like these one does well to ponder on 
this praiseworthy, national characteristic. Within 
the past few years the word “crisis” has appeared 
with alarming frequency in the hea dlin es oi tne 
newspapers. It bids fair to oust from pride of 
place those two much overworked words 
“poignant” and ''dramatic . W^e read that the 
situation at home is bad—economic, political, 
social, aU as bad as bad can be—^while the state 
of affairs abroad is little short of deplorable 
Germany, France, America, Russia, not to men- 
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China and Japat, 
time. The march 


anything may 


far from being upwards and onwards towards 
peace, progress and prosperity seems to be 
downwards and backwards towards chaos and 


fathomable 


being impelled 


gaming impetus 


traditional 


that the vaunted 


phlegm, against which the spears of our adver¬ 
saries have hitherto clashed in vain, is begi nnin g 
to crack. 


What is the remedy? How are we to regain 

that peace of mind, that comfortable certamty of 

our own superiority overmen and things which, 

if it bring not perfect happiness, is at any rate an 
excellent substitute? 

Looking back through the pages of history 
we see our forefathers, thick-set, short, rather 
stolid men, mostly it must be admitted a httle 
stupid, yet there is an air about them of calm 
^d tranquil strength, a kind of four-square 
soHdity, a country look which we caimot but 
admire and envy. Reading about their life and 

^cs we find that they too had their troubles, 
that they too suffered as we are suffering. In the 
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long perspective of waning years, crisis after 
crisis looms up like a dark and menacing 
cloud, covers the landscape with its black 
pall, bursts or fades harmlessly away; but the 
short, thick'*set sturdy men remain the same, 
stolid, imperturbable, unmoved. Have we 
changed so much in our generation that we 
should fail where they succeeded? 

It is true that we are not the same but the 
changes in out heart and character, if there are 
changes, have been brought about from with¬ 
out, not from within. We are still Englishmen, 
the direct descendants of these stolid men, bone 
of their bone and flesh of their flesh, but the 
conditions under which we live, and con¬ 
sequently our manner of living have completely 
altered. Our ancestors gained, albeit uncon¬ 
sciously, their strength, their solidity, their 
tranquil assurance from the country, whereas 
we live and move and have our being in a 
world of pavements and chimney pots, of 
petrol pumps and tar. The instinct which leads 
us to pour out of the towns whenever our scanty 
leisure allows, is right. It is the method of our 
going which is wrong. To spend long days in 
closed cars on broad roads is but to escape from 
ooe form of prison to another, to exchange one 
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view of bricks and mortar and roaring traffic foi 
an endless series. 

No! The gifts of nature are not to be won by 
a massed attack of all the charabancs. To gain 
her favours one must woo her in secret, catch 
her as it were by surprise. Seeking those solitary 
places where the rural life of England still con¬ 
tinues in the old traditional ways we may sud¬ 
denly stumble on holy ground. On the bare 
downs where the kestrel hovers, in the quiet 
and sheltered valleys where the ploughman 
guides his team we may see visions and dream 
dreams. We forget that we are twentieth cen¬ 
tury Londoners. We belong again to the days of 
Nelson and Drake, of Marlborough and of 
Harry the King. Then, from the still and stub¬ 
born land, rise springs of resistance and power, 
original, ancient and for ever new; and the weak 
hands are strengthened and the feeble knees con¬ 
firmed. An old man digging in his garden, his 
weather-beaten old face framed in white whis¬ 
kers, a young man coming home after work 
swinging down the road with his scythe over 
his shoulder; two children running from the 
door of a cottage, or a flock of sheep being 
driven down the road by a small boy with a 
stick, these things which before meant nothing 
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to us have suddenly attained a new significance. 
“Saevis tianquiUus in undis”, to remain calm 


amid the savage waves”, it is this 
seeking; and since a spiritual e: 


terms 


mam 


simple homely 


something 


and never hoped to find. 

If God is infinite goodness whose peace pas- 

seth all understanding and if beauty be but 
another name for God’s reflection, then these 
winding lanes and scented hedgerows, these 
cottage gardens, these old houses dreaming 
away the hours, these bleating sheep and brows¬ 
ing cattle, these trees and fields and valleys and 
hills across whose gentle contours the doud 
shadows chase one another, like smiles on the 
face of a sleeper, they too reflect the Infimte. 

The sun shines, the wind whispers through 
the long grasses, the ploughman halloos to his 


dog. We are at peace. 







CHAPTER XV 
ON CRIME 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind: 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer, 

Henry VI. Part IE. 

e was standing on the doorstep in the atti¬ 
tude of dogged patience peculiar to police¬ 
men and cabhorses. He hadn’t even troubled to 
come in out of the wet. He simply stood there, 
immobile Hke the Fro? Footman in Alice in 



Wonderlandy while the rain dripped off his helmet 
on to his cloak and collected in little puddles 
round his feet. He was an oldish man, big, with 
a completely expressionless, pale blue eye. His 
mouth was slightly open and his front teeth 
projected irregulady from under his straggly 
moustache. There was something hypnotic 
about his codfish eye—at any rate that was the 
effect it had upon me. It was quite impossible to 
tell what was going on behind it. One wondered 
whether he was making a mental note of one’s 
features for future reference or merely thinking 
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of nothing 


1 II I 3 m. M t X J. w »Ti ■ ^ T ——— - 

long and honourable career in the Force was 
attributed to his complete impassiveness in the 
presence of crime. Robber7 with violence, arson, 
murder, rape, felony and all other malfeas^ces 
and torts contrary to the laws of God and the 
ordinances of the realm left him entirely un- 
moved. He merely made a note of them m 
his little book and reported the matter to 

superior authority. 

And so for an appreciable moment we gaze 

at one another in silence. 

It had been raining for days on end, not a sott, 

steady drizzle but a cold 

accompanied by driving winds which made 

work out of doors impossible. Baitup spent 

. xtrnndshed sawing and splittmg 


logs.x --O O 

keep out the draughts, tro 


making a screen, to 
an old towel horse 


American 


r^ok and did accounts. There is only 
one thing more depressing than ^ 

guaranteed to produce the very of gtoom. 

Having discovered that I w^ li 
out. as usual on the 


ggling 
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light I gave it up and wrote in a large bold 
hand: 

By Sundry Exes.15 s. 9d. 

Surely the difference between criminals and 
respectable citkens lies not so much in super¬ 
iority of moral character as in lack of temptation? 
I had cheated no one but myself but how easily 
it might have been someone else! I mean, sup¬ 
posing one was condemned to do someone 
else’s accounts as so many people are and the 
wretched Cb 9d. wouldn’t come right? One 
might resist the temptation for a time. . . . 

The ink was hardly dry on the paper when 
there came a loud knock on the door and Lily, 
the maid, announced in a scared voice “Please, 
sir, it’s a policeman.” 

“Show him in,” I said with an air of bravado I 
was far from feeling. In London one is accus¬ 
tomed to policemen knocking at one’s door— 
the car is without lights or a downstairs window 
has been left open—but in the country, two miles 
from the nearest village and Lord Liows how 
many miles from the nearest police station .. . 
what could the fellow want? 

“Please, sir, he’s dripping wet,” said Lily. 

“What does he want?” 
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“Hadn’t you better go and see?” suggested 
Fenella mildly. 

On my way to the door I ran hurriedly through 
all the crimes for which I might conceivably be 
wanted. They were mostly minor offences con~ 
nected with motoring. My driving licence was a 
fortnight overdue; the car wanted cleaning and 
the number plate was obscured; I had driven 
rather fast over the cross roads in Pennybridge 
the other day—someone might have seen me 

and reported it. 

In order to keep abreast of the law one must 
be cons tan tly on the alert. The number of crimes 
that one can unintentionally commit through 
sheer ignorance is quite surprising. I remem¬ 
bered having seen something in the post office 
about ‘‘hereby authorized to wear and use Arm¬ 
orial Bearings in the manner hereinafter men¬ 
tioned and to employ and keep the number of 
Male Servants and Dogs hereinafter men¬ 
tioned ...” 

“Won’t you come in. Sergeant?” I said at last. 
He was not a sergeant but cowardice makes 

sycophants of us all. 

He shifted his weight slowly, first on to one 
foot and then on to the other, like an old horse 

ruminating in a field. 
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“Excuse me, sir,” he said, smiling sheepishly, 
“but I wonder if you^d care to take a ticket for 
our Sports?” 

Was that all? Apparently it was for he had 
taken out his little book and was entering up my 
name “Mr. Severn . . . two tickets”. I had only 
just prevented myself from taking half a dozen. 

He wrote slowly, laboriously. The wet 
trickled down the stump of his indelible pencil 
and made it run. He told me that the money 
raised by the Sports went to the Police Fund for 
the children of ex-pohcemen. Again I asked him 
to come in. I would stand him a glass of beer, 
this noble fellow who had come all this way in 
the cause of charity. For his sake I would defy 
both Lily and Fenella. He shook his head. Per¬ 
haps he scented bribery and corruption. Who 

can tell? I have never known a policeman refuse 
beer before. 

The last I saw of him he was walking slowly 
up the tdll in the rain, pushing his bicycle. 

“What did he want?” said Fenella when I 

came back. But she had to repeat it twice before 

I answered. I was thinking that for the last 

twenty years I had deliberately falsified my 
accounts. 








CHAPTER XVI 


ON PUTTING THINGS OFF 


T he lain had ceased and the watei-logged 
land gleamed in the rays of a wintry sun. In 
the marsh the floods were out. From the window 
at the top of the house we could see lakes with 
trees standing out of them, with here and there 
an island of huddled sheep. Both the ponds had 
overflowed and the spring, usually so quiet and 



shovel. 

“Well, Baitup,” I said, “this is bad.” 

The old man shook his head. Them diks 
warnt making out. They’ie aU piopedy swarved 





On fuUing Things Off 

failing that, the rain had no right to fall until they 
had been “made out’^ in other words cleared of 
rubbish, weeds, earth and fallen leaves. Yet last 
year the same thing had happened. Baitup had 
procrastinated until the first heavy rains had 
filled the choked ditches, flooded the garden and 
washed away part of the roadway. Like the rest 
of mankind he prefers to put off till the last mo¬ 
ment doing what he knows he will eventually 
have to do even if this involves almost certain 
loss and discomfort. 

“Seems to me you’re locking the stable door 
after the horse has gone,” I said crossly. I had 
told Baitup to see that the drains were clear 
some weeks ago. 

We spent the day “making out” ditches, not 
only the ditches in the garden but the open 
ditches in the field which formed part of the 
drainage system on the farm. These were really 
Mr. Gates’s job but Mr. Gates is even better at 
procrastination than Baitup. He is usually at 
least one, sometimes two, jobs behind. The re¬ 
sult is that when anything serious happens, such 
as a flood or an earthquake, Mr. Gates is always 
too busy, doing something he should have done 
three months ago, to attend to it. He did, how¬ 
ever, spare a moment to see how we were get- 
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ting on and to offer the benefit of his advice. 
That it turned out afterwards to be the wrong 
advice could not be helped. Somehow or another 
we managed to let an enormous volume of water 
into the wrong drain, a house drain, and Mr. 
Wiflfen had to be called in. Mr. Wiffen arrived in 
the afternoon with two assistants and a variety 
of tools including an enormously long jointed 
stick with a knob at the end. After several hours 
digging and much prodding with the long stick 
we discovered that one of the land pipes was 
choked. Mr. Gates turned up again and he and 
Mr. Wiffen had an argument as to how long the 
landpipes had been laid. Mr. Gates said they had 
been laid in his father’s time while Mr. Wiffen 
maintained that it was in his grandfather’s time. 
Mr. Gates said that he distinctly remembered, as 
a small boy, seeing his father put the landpipes 
down. The argument went on for so long that it 
was dark before we had time to relay the pipes 
and I was obliged to ask both Mr. Wiffen and 
Mr. Gates to come indoors and finish it over a 

glass of beer. 

That night the rain came down again accom¬ 
panied by a violent, south-westerly gale. The 
noise of the wind roaring round the house and 
of the rain on the roof gave one the feeling of 
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being in a storm at sea and it was some time be¬ 
fore I could get to sleep. Twice Fenella woke 
me up. The fct time she said she had heard a 
terrific crash as though part of the cottage had 
been blown away and she thought that I ought 
to go and see about it. I reminded her that the 
cottage had stood firm for nearly four hundred 
years so that the chance of it being blown away 
that night of all nights was extremely remote. 
*Tn any case,” I added, “even if it is I can’t see 
any point in my getting out of bed. I can do 
nothing to stop it.” The second time she told 
me that at intervals, when the wind dropped, 
she could hear noises which sounded like a herd 
of wild elephants trampling in the garden. To 
which I replied with commendable self-control 
that I had reason to believe that no wild ele¬ 
phants had been seen in our part of Kent for 
years. 

The next morning we awoke to a scene of 
havoc. One of our precious elms had been 
blown down. Worse still, or what seemed 
worse, the garden had been trampled almost out 
of recognition. Baitup was very near tears. There 
were hoof marks all over the new lawn. The 
young hedges were all broken and torn. The 
newly planted shrubs uprooted and smashed. 
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Somebody, either Mr. Wiffen or Mr. Gates, had 
forgotten to close the gate securely. With un¬ 
erring instinct a herd of young bullocks had 
made for the place where they could do most 
harm. Baitup said he knew the farmer who 
owned the bullocks as well as the man who was 
supposed to be in charge of them. I swore that I 
would have his blood. Fenella said nothing, not 
even “I told you so”. 

During the luncheon hour Baitup went away 

^nd didn’t return till late. 

*Tve seen that chap what was in charge of 

them bullocks,” he said. 

“Oh,” I replied, “and what has he got to say 

about it?” 

“He says he’s mortal sorry they’ve stodged 
up your garden but if you won t say nothin 
about it he can let you have some nice little apple 
trees in compensation-like. He says his guv nor s 
just been pl antin g out a lot and he won’t miss 

’em, he says.” 

“But, Baitup,” I said,“I don’t think we ought 
to do that. That would be. . . that would 
be_” What would it be? Equivalent to re¬ 

ceiving stolen goods. And for a fleeting moment I 
had a vision of a police coiKtable with a straggly 
moustache, a codfish eye and a litde notebook, 
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ON APPROACHING OLD AGE 

His golden locks time hath to silver turned; 

0 Time too swift^ 0 swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth Against time and age hath ever spurn* d^ 
But spurred in vain,youth waneth by increasing: 
Beauty^ strengthy youth are flowers but fading 
seen; 

Dutyy faithy lovey are rootsy and ever ^een, 

—Polyhymnia, George Peek. 

W e were trenching NoWs-knd, in other 

words digging a succession of narrow 
trenches and filling each one up again with the 
earth from the next. By this means the top layer 
of soil is buried and the heavy clay brought to 
the surface to be broken up by the frost. Before 
filling up we put manure or garden refuse at the 
bottom of each trench. When frost or rain made 
the ground too hard or too sticky to dig we 
trimmed hedges and made bonfires of the trim¬ 
mings. The ashes from the bonfires we then dug 
into the ground we were trenching. All this in- 
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volved much hard back-breaking work and 
bothBaitup and I were glad to rest occasionally. 

It is a mistake to imagine that because a man 
works on the land all day he has no other inter¬ 
ests. Although Baitup is perfectly prepared to 
discuss for hours the price of sheep with a fellow 
enthusiast he is equally at home in those wider 
and less technical subjects which interest the 
world at large. He reads his newspaper and 
knows who has murdered whom. He is well up 
in such things as what the celebrated film star 
said to the Royal Duke, which team is most fan¬ 
cied for the Cup and so on. He has, too, a 
wonderful memory, one of those memories 
which, once started, go on and on, one remin¬ 
iscence leading to another without any apparent 
connecting link between them. 

We had been talking of potatoes which re¬ 
minded him that he was once a corporal in the 
old Volunteers, the Duke of Kent’s Own, which 
reminded h i m of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
which reminded him of a cricket match against 
Widdenden in the summer of 1890, which re¬ 
minded him of the parson who was left-handed 
and didn’t believe in God. 

*Didn t believe in God, Baitup? Then how 
could he have been a parson?” 
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Baitup didn’t know. Theology, like flowers, 
was outside his province but he reckoned there 
was a mistake somewhere. Probably the parson, 
who bowled slows round the wicket, did believe 
in a god. The point was that he was not the 
same god as the one the squire and the rest of 
the village beheved in and he had to go, which 
was a pity because a good left-hander who can 
bowl slows is even rarer than a parson who 
doesn’t believe in God, and much more valu¬ 
able. 

“That was a long time ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, that was a long time ago that was.” 

I have noticed that anything Baitup considers 
worth remembering always happened a long 
time ago, the events that belong to the present 
or to the immediate past having no importance 
in his mind compared with those that took place 
when he was young. The only exceptions are 
the achievements and successes of his two sons 
which will always bear repetition. He is very 
proud of his sons and, if the truth be known, 
stands just a little in awe of them. Their superior 
education has enabled them to reach heights 
which are quite beyond anything he ever 
dreamed. The elder, who has masses of dark 
curly hair, is an insurance agent and rides a 
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motor bicycle. His brother, who has straight 
hair, a deficiency of nature which he has been 
able to overcome by having it permanently 
waved, is in government employ. We are not 
quite sure what this means but it has something 
to do with the post office because, during the 
Christmas rush, he took on the duties of extra 
postman and appeared hatless at our door with 
the mails. Being in such good positions has not 
turned their heads. They have both married 
steady, sensible girls and have started to popu¬ 
late the world with little Baitups. The insurance 
agent is thinking of exchanging his motor 
bicycle for a small car and his younger brother 
has bought a fifty guinea gramophone on the 
instalment plan. 

The old man leaning patiently on his spade 
talking of his sons and of his sons’ sons has 
never been in a position to buy motor bicycles 
or gramophones. All his life he has had to work 
hard for little money. Soon he need work no 
more, yet the prospect does not please him. He 
has always worked for his living. He is good for 
another twenty years yet. 

“How old are you, Baitup?” 

“Sixty-three,” he answers with a slow smile 
and I don’t know whether to believe him or not. 
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I am forty. Fenella thinks forty is a very good 
age for a man and talks about “die prime of life”. 
This may be so yet I can remember the time, and 
it does not seem so very long ago, when I 
thought anyone who had reached the age of 
forty had already got one foot in the grave. The 
trouble is I don’t feel forty. I feel twenty, 
that is if anyone who is forty can possibly know 
what it feels like to feel twenty which I doubt. 
We may think we do but memory is a cheat and 
time itself the most cu nn ing impostor, so that 

likely enough we are deceived. 

Twenty years is a lifetime to the young. The 
past stretches out behind them and the future 
before them. As though seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope, the confused and shadowy 
images of infancy appear, distorted by time. At 
an immense and misty distance the future, 
vaguely patterned, looms and dissolves. No 
wonder they find it hard to beUeve that they will 
ever grow old. At any rate that eventuality is so 
infinitely remote as to be hardly worth consider¬ 
ing, The old, on the other hand, turn the teles¬ 
cope the other way up. Twenty years ago is but 
yesterday and their own youfii is so clearly vis¬ 
ible that they cannot believe it has left them or 
ever. A lifetime has proved to be so short that 
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they cannot think how they made the mistake 
of supposing it to be long. Thus time, that ab¬ 
stract conception, eludes man’s puny efforts to 
pin it down by accurate measurements and 
scientific computations. 

As infants smile and sleep we are rocked in 
the cradle of our beliefs. When we are twenty 
we cannot believe that old men of sixty have 
once been in love as we ourselves are in love, 
that they have been torn by like passions as our¬ 
selves, have seen the world spread out under 
their feet as a map, have worshipped fame and 
dreamed of immortahty. To visuahze them as 
young and ardent is as impossible a feat as to 
visualize ourselves at their age. The difficulty 
lies not so much in lack of imagination. It is 
inherent in youth itself. At forty we may t hink 
that we still feel the same as we did twenty years 
ago but in our heart of hearts we know that we 
do not. We have mellowed for one thing. We 
have grown more sympathetic and more toler¬ 
ant. We have more understanding of what it 
feels like to be sixty because in a very short time 
we shall be that ourselves. 

So, when we grow old, we resist the en¬ 
croachments of time. We refuse to acknowledge 
that we are old. We are good for another twenty 
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years yet. In Baitup’s case this struggle with 
man’s relentless enemy resolves itself into a little 
grumbling and complaining. Yet when the mo¬ 
ment comes I suspect that he wih be ready to 
give way gracefully; that he will face old age 
with dignity and death with composure. For no 
one knows better than your countryman the 
inevitability of change. It is the townsman who 
finds it so hard to grow old. Absorbed in his 
business he has neglerted to cultivate those inner 
resources by means of which a man may enjoy 
the loveliness of nature and the peace of a quiet 
and contented mind so that, when at last the ap¬ 
proach of old age forces him to retire, he is at a 
loss. The longed-for moment has come and has 
turned to dust and ashes in his mouth. Unable 
either to look back with pleasure or to look for- 
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ward with hope, nothing is left but the slow and 

unedifying process of decay. 

When Baitup had gone home Fenella took my 

arm and we walked to the top of the hill. In the 
sky all the colour was drawn into the west and 
the contours of the far away hills shone in the 
soft, slanting light. In one of the furthest fields 
two men were putting up hop poles. The soun 
of hammering came dear and sharp like bells 
after frost. A flock of starlings swept past with a 
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rush of scurrying wings. A ribbon of smoke 
rose from a. distant copse. Like an athlete, 
stripped clean, without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, the landscape lay still. And suddenly I 
realised it was foolish to mind growing old—as 
foolish as repining over winter because it is not 
yet spring. Every season has its own beauty and 
strength. Each change is but a preparation for 

the next. 

We turned for home. The men in the hop 
field had ceased work and there was no sound 
but the clang of our boots on the hard ground. 
The moon came up from behind the hill and the 
lights of the cottage blinked and winked. Tea 
was waiting and after tea two arm chairs drawn 
up round an open fire; a whole shelf full of books 
from which to pick and choose; the smell of 
tobacco and wood smoke. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


He Tvho has been instructed thus far in the science of 
Love, and has been led to see beautiful things in their 
due order and rank, when he conies toward the end of 
his discipline, will suddenly catch sight of a wondrous 
thing, beautiful with the absolute Beauty—and this, 
Socrates, is the aim and end of all those earlier 
labours: he will see a Beauty eternal not Rowing or 
decaying, not waxing or waning nor will it be fair 
here and foul there, nor depending on time or circum¬ 
stance or place, as if fair to some andfoul to others, 
nor shall Beauty appear to him in the likeness of a 
face or hand, nor embodied in any sort of form what¬ 
ever , whether of heaven or of earth; but Beauty absolute, 
separate, simple and everlasting; which lending of its 
virtue to all beautiful things that we^ see bom to decay, 
itself suffers neither increase nor diminution, nor aty 

other chan^. — ^Plato. 

O n the quiet hillside is rest from ugliness, 
clamour and strife. Nobody believes this. 
Nobody wants to believe it. We belong to a 
restless and agitated generation which is forevei 
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hysterically r unni ng about and making a noise. 
In spite of our protestations to the contrary we 
do not want rest and quiet. We are so afraid of 
being bored by them. And naturally we cannot 
run the risk of that. For boredom is worse than 
death. 

Our ancestors apparently were never bored 
although to our eyes they seem to have had more 
reason to be even than we have. They had no 
picture palaces, no motor cars, no wireless, none 
of the thousand and one toys of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. Their recreations were simple but they en¬ 
joyed them with a zest that in us seems lacking. 
I think it is safe to say that sight-seeing was not 
one of them, at least not sight-seeing as it is now 
understood, with guide books. When they 
visited an old castle they did not immediately 
look up the dimensions of the banquetting haU, 
the height of the drawbridge, the amount of 
water in the moat and the number and age of the 
fish. They were there to enjoy themselves, to 
break a lance with the owner, to watch a bear- 
baiting, or to attend a main of cocks, not to clog 
their minds with a lot of useless information. In 
the same way they went to church to worship 

God, not to ask questions about the Norman 
arches. 
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I have an aunt, you have an aunt, we all have 
aunts who love visiting cathedrals. Is it because 
they cannot resist the human appeal of a stone 
crusader with his crossed legs, his Uttle dog and 
his missing nose? I think not. They are educating 
themselves, acquiring culture, improving and 
broadening their minds. 

Unhappily this passion for self-improvement 
is not confined to aunts. Starting from America 
it has swept over Europe like the plague and, 
hke influenza and other modern complaints, it 
is co mm on to aU classes. In this country the 
B.B.C. now cater for suflerers in series after 
series of illuminating talks, while from time to 
time, certain enterprising publishers issue a new 
edition of “Everyman’s Guide to World Know¬ 
ledge”. But this is not enough. Something more 
must still be done if we are to stop the flood of 
self-improvers from ruining the peace and tran- 
quilHty of our ancient places. 

Luckily our own church, though very old, is 
not famous for its brasses or its tower or its 
fourteenth century windows. Here we may still 
dream over the past undisturbed by the atten¬ 
tions of the official guide or the twitterings of 
his flock. Surrounded by the emblems of mor¬ 
tality we can reflect without disquietude on the 
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indestructibility of life and the calm beauty of 
death. For in this quiet place even the presence 
of man’s old enemy seems to lose some of its 
terror. Wandering among the tombstones, with¬ 
out any thought of improving our minds, we 
read at random the inscriptions commem¬ 
orating the almost unbelievable virtue of men 
long since forgotten. Elizabethan squires, Crom¬ 
wellian soldiers, lords of the manor in the days 
of Anne—^for a brief moment they come to life 
again in our thoughts. Peasants and parish 
priests, sober dames and rollicking young men— 
once more “they walk the green earth and are 
lord of a thousand creatures”. What happiness, 
what griefs this place has witnessed; and the 
kindly finger of time has touched them all. The 
grassy mounds, the old stones mellowed by the 
weather, the wreath of everlastings placed by 
some humble hand on the heap of freshly turned 
earth, these things do not induce feelings of sor¬ 
row or of dread, but of peace. The church clock 
chiming the hours chimes peace. The very rooks 
cawing in the ancient elms murmur peace. Here 
lie the bones of our fathers and of our fathers’ 
fathers, here in due course we too shall lie, but 
the grass will continue to grow and the rooks to 
caw for ever and ever. 
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ON SOCIAL LIFE 

But little do men perceive what solitude /j, and how 
far it extendeth;for a crowd is not company^ andfaces 
are but a gallery of pictures, and talk hut a tinkling 
gmbal where there is no love 

P robably there is no place in the world where 
you can feel more utterly alone than in 
London. The man in the next house, separated 
from you by a thin wall of brick, might be living 
inKamskatka for all the interest he takes in you 
or, for that matter, for all you care about him. 
This indifference extends to everyone you meet 
There are so many people. They are in such a 
hurry. Their interests are so numerous and so 
varied. Why should they care? In the country, 
on the other hand, everybody cares. From the 
butcher’s boy to the vicar it is everybody’s bus¬ 
iness to observe, discuss, pick to pieces and ap¬ 
praise the appearance, character, history and 
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antecedents of everybody else. It is impossible 
to feel lonely when you know that your every 
action, however trivial, is the cause of so much 
interest to others. You may feel irritated, an¬ 
noyed, even exasperated, but never lonely. 

In the country as soon as the business of pay¬ 
ing calls and returning them is over, life becomes 
one long social whirl. You are asked to tea 
parties, bridge parties, tennis parties, dinner 
parties, and just parties. You are invited and 
expected to stand on the committee of the 
British Legion, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Church Building Fund and the Boy Scouts. You 
are made vice-president of the Football Club, 
the Cricket Club, the Bowling Club and the 
Mixed Hockey Club. You are expected to take 
an interest in local politics, to offer yourself for 
election to the town or parish council and to 


two 
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in consultation with your fellow members, the 

exact position of the new public lavatory. As 

time goes on you begin to wonder what happens 

to those who are constitutionally unfitted for 

this incessant round. You can only suppose that 

they return to the quiet of London where, 
1 ^ ^ 


cruise 


in the West Indies and having smashed the tele- 
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phone with the poker, they take to their beds 
for an indefinite period. 

Of course, there are methods of securing 
peace and privacy in the country. One is to fill 
youi house and garden with a few carefully 
chosen guests. The vicar and his wife paying a 
first call, on being confronted with Hottentots, 
Parsees, females in dinn er jackets or nudists in 
loin cloths, with here and there a beard or a bust 
bodice, will beat a hasty retreat never to return. 
The report that you and your friends are socially 
impossible will spread Hke wild fire and you will 
not be bothered again. It is not even necessary 
to produce genuine Hottentots. Their role can 
be taken by the younger generation who are 
always only too willing to dress up, whilst the 
nudists’ parts can be filled by the less young vrho 
are generally equally willing to do the reverse. 

A less drastic way of securing yourself from 
interruption is never to return any calls. This, 
however, besides being rude, is apt to lead to 
embarrassing situations. You are boimd some¬ 
times to meet those who have called on you. 
Explanations soon begin to wear thin. To run 
counter to the w^hole weight of public opinion, 
even in the country, requires great strength of 

mind. 
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There remains yet a third method which is to 
do what we did. Choose your cottage as far 
away from the centre of things as possible with 
an almost impassable lane leading down to it 
which you take care never to repair. Always 
pretend you are in London when you are sup¬ 
posed to be in the country and in the country 
when you are supposed to be in London. Your 
whereabouts being so confusing and uncertain 
and the method of approach so hazardous and 
uncomfortable, all but the indefatigables will 
give you up. 

Unable to satisfy their curiosity at first hand 
the people of Pennybridge were forced to fall 
back on their inventive powers. On calling at 
the bank to cash a small cheque we were sur¬ 
prised at the amount the manager knew about 
our private affairs. He had heard that our small 


nephew had just returned to school and hoped 


understood 


we were thinking of pulling down our charming 
cottage and rebuilding it on a much laiget scale, 
a real country house with balconies and bath¬ 
rooms on every floor. He hoped that we should 
not find it too damp in winter. 

One of the things that annoyed us most was 
the popular assumption that because we lived 
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at the bottom of a hill we should either find it 
too damp in winter or too hot in summer. The 
Elizabethans were not fools. If they built a 
house at the bottom of a hill, instead of at the 
top, one may be sure they had good reasons for 
doing so. In actual practice we found that in 
winter our own fields were dry and well drained 
whilst those at the top of the hiU were ankle 
deep in water. In summer we were open to the 
least breeze from the north, east, west or south 
and were, therefore, no hotter in the plain than 
we should have been on the side of a mountain. 


But I digress. The vicar’s wife met us in the 
street and said she was delighted to hear that we 
were keen on infant welfare. She hoped that 
FeneUa would give a talk on the subject at the 
next mothers’ meeting. Perhaps the most aston¬ 
ishing story of all was that started by Miss B 
who told Mrs. Y that the Dean of St. Paul’s was 
staying, incognito, with us. She knew it for a 
fact. He had been here for weeks. In less than no 
time it was all over the village. Mrs. Y told Mrs. 
X who told her husband who told everybody. 
So fantastic a rumour seemed hardly worth con¬ 
tradicting. In any case by the time it reached our 
ears it had gained such credence that we should 
not have been believed if we had. For a long 
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time the habits and opinions of the gloomy 
Dean were a recognized topic of conversation 
among us and poor Fenella, who knows nothing 
about the church and numbers not a single 
ecclesiastic among her acquaintance, was actu¬ 
ally forced to read some of his books in order to 
be able to answer questions intelligently. 

Without doubt the greatest objection to the 
calling habit is the fact that all calls must be 
returned. It would be simple enough if one 
could set aside a day for this; start early in the 
morning and, if necessary, go on till nightfall. 
But there is a stupid rule which ordains that for¬ 
mal calls can only be paid between certain hours. 
Owing to this absurd but apparently unalterable 
regulation it is almost impossible to get more 
than three calls paid in one afternoon; even if 
one has the luck to find everyone out which is 
extremely unlikely. Our experience is that in 
Pennybridge at any rate people are always in. 
No matter what hour we call, and we are not 
always so particular about sticking to the rules 
as we should be, there is always a fire, newly 
lighted, in the sitting-room with an ample 
matronly person in drop-eamngs and figured 
velvet seated beside it. Fenella has hardly started 
on the weather, the recognized opening gambit 
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for callers, when the door opens to admit a re¬ 
tired Colonel spodessly turned out in dark blue. 
It is unfortunate that when people come to call 
upon us we are invariably either knee deep in 
mud, clad ingumboots, overalls and sou’westers, 
or sun-bathing in the orchard with nothing on 
but a pair of tinted glasses and a towel. 

Our private road leading directly down to the 
cottage eventually became too bad even for our 
own car and we decided to take advantage of 
road mending operations, which were going on 
close by, to repair it. I was filling up potholes 
with brick rubble at the bottom of the road 
when I noticed a large and sumptuous limousine 
come to a standstill at the top. A minute later 
Baitup came down to say that someone wished 
to see me. Two extremely smart ladies in white 
gloves and thin patent leather shoes were sitting 
in the car. They said that they had been asked to 
call by a very old friend of theirs who was also a 
distant relation of ours. I gathered that they had 
come some way, from the other side of the 
county in fact, I did my best. I apologized for 
my clothes, for the state of the road, for the 
absence of my wife, who was hiding in the cow¬ 
shed, and for the presence of the steam roller 
which completely barred their way; but I am 
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afraid I failed to carry it off. I can imagine 
what they said when they reached home. “Such 
an odd looking man! We thought he was one of 
the labourers working on the road at first. He 
spoke quite nicely, of course, but you should’ve 
seen his hands, my dear. Dirt! And that dreadful 
old hat! Where on earth do you think he bought 
it? No, we didn’t see the house. We couldn’t get 
to it you see. The road was up and the way was 
blocked by a steam roller. It looked very iso¬ 
lated. I’m sure I can’t imagine how anyone fives 
there in winter. The mud! My dear, you never 
saw anything like it. No, we didn’t see his wife 
either. We felt sorry for her, though I dare say 
she’s queer too. Extraordinary how some people 
go all to pieces when they retire.” 

One particularly hot summer’s afternoon Fen- 
ella and I, both wearing a minim um of cloth¬ 
ing, were busy making Synthetic Manure. The 
process consists in treating all garden refuse, 
such as grass cuttings, weeds, stalks and dead 
leaves, with a specially prepared powder. The 
refuse heap should be ^vided into layers six 
inches deep, each layer being first thoroughly 
watered and then sprinkled with the powder, 
after which the heap is allowed to decompose 
for a few months. According to the directions, 
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issued with each packet, properly made syn¬ 
thetic manure has no objectionable smell. To 
ensure this it should be turned two or three 
times during the period o£ fermentation. We 
were turning the heap which, in spite of all our 
care, had evidently not been properly made, 
when Fenella, who is inclined to be self- 
conscious in shorts, suddenly flung herself 
behind the bam. I had just time to take refuge 
beside her when a large Daimler entered 
the front gate and came to rest almost immed¬ 
iately opposite the manure. A tall thin lady 
emerged followed by a short fat one and they 
picked their way carefully towards the front 
door. We wondered if Lily would have the sense 
to say we were out. E she did we had only to 
remain hidden whilst the callers found their way 
back again to the Daimler. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to turn so large a car in our 
lane. Presumably the Daimler would then re¬ 
verse up the hill out of sight. E, on the other 
hand, Lily said we were in, the callers would 
disappear into the house and we must run the 
gauntlet of the disapproving chauffeur, change 
into some respectable clothes as quickly as 
possible and apologize. Somehow we felt that 
whatever happened we were not likely to create 
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a favourable first impression. Actually the 
worst occurred and we had to make a bolt for it. 
Fenella took less time to dress than I did but I 
got down in time to hear strange voices uttering 
frigid good-byes and to see a pair of high-heeled 
shoes stepping delicately like Agag amid the 
synthetic manure. 

On another occasion Fenella was sitting on 
the edge of the pool, paddling her bare feet in 
the clean spring water, when a lady arrived on 
foot. There was no escape this time and the 
rumour soon spread through Pennybridge that 
Mrs. Severn had been discovered at four o’clock 
in the afternoon rising like Aphrodite out of the 
pool in her garden. Yet what more pleasant 
or more natural than after a hard day’s work to 
bathe in one’s own pool? If only we could be 
certain there would be no callers! 

Mrs. Woolf writing of Montaigne says: 
“We must dread any eccentricity or refinement 
which cuts US off from out feUow beings. Blessed 
are those who chat easily with their neighbours 
about sport or their buildings or their quarrels, 
and honestly enjoy the talk of carpenters and 
gardeners. To communicate is our chief busi¬ 
ness, society and friendship our chief delights. 
For communication is health; co mmun ication is 
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truth; communication is happiness.” It is sad 
not to find oneself altogether in agreement with 
these sentiments. Communicate—^the very word 
means amongst other things, “to have some¬ 


thing in common with another”. By all means 




gardeners for w-e have much in common with 
them, the love of simple homely things, a fine 
day, a row of peas, an old dog, pride in one’s 
cr^, a weU-hung gate or a priae potato. To chat 
ceaselessly with our neighbours about our 
neighbours is more difficult. A httle gossip is 
amusing and perhaps harmless, nothing but 
gossip is a weariness to the flesh. If we have no¬ 
thing in common with those who enjoy gossip 
vre cannot communicate with them. And yet, in 
a sense, we must, for although in the town you 
may choose your own friends, in the country 
there is no such freedom. You must be friends 
writh the A’s because they live next door and 

with theB’s because you are always meeting them 

in the street, with Lady X because she is the 
most important woman in the neighbourhood 
and with JSIrs. Y because, next to Lady X, she 
carries more weight than anyone else. For 
the new democracy has not yet reached the 
country. In the town you can be as democratic 
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as you please, crack jokes with barmaids and 
hobnob with haU porters and literary gents. In 
the country your social status is fixed. You 
either belong or you don’t, are called upon or 
are not. Below the calling class are strata upon 
strata, depth below depth, until one reaches the 
abyss to which he who cracks jokes with bar¬ 
maids and hobnobs with literary gents will find 
himself ultimately consigned. In the town you 
mix with your inferiors proudly conscious that 
you are as good as they. In the country this par¬ 
ticular kind of inverted snobbery is as yet almost 
unknown. The existence of inferiors is still the 
basis of the social structure. We still believe that 
“Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em. And little fleas have lesser fleas and so 
ad infinitum”. 

Indeed it must always be so, for if the whole of 
fleadom is to be reduced to the same dead level, 
who is going to do the biting? 



CHAPTER XX 


ON COLONELS 

I am not insensible ^ brother Shandj, that when a man 
whose profession is arms^ wishes^ as I have done, for 
war, it has an ill aspect to the world; and that, how 
just and right soever his motives and intentions may 
be, he stands in an uneasy posture in vindicating him¬ 
self from private views in doing it.... But because, 
brother Shandy, my blood flew out into the camp, and 
my heart panted for war, was it a proof it could not 

ache for the distresses of war too? ... 

* Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a soldier to 
hazard his own life—to leap first down into the 
trench where he is sure to be cut in pieces— Tts one 
thing, from public spirit and a thirst for glory, to 
enter the breach the first man—to stand in the fore¬ 
most rank, and march bravely in with drums and 
trumpets and colours flying about his ears—tis one 
thing, I say, brother Shandy, to do this—and tis 
another thing to reflect on the miseries of war; to view 
the desolations of whole countries, and consider the 
intolerable fatigues and hardships which the soldier 
himself, the instrument who works them, is forced 
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{for sixpence a day if he can get if) to undergo. 

—Tristram Shandy. 

Extract from my Uncle Toby’s 

apologetical oration. 


E very statesman knows that one of the most 
frequent causes of unrest after a war are 
bands of discharged soldiers, accustomed to 
murder and rapine, returning to their native 
country in search of loot. It was only natural, 
therefore, that, after a war of such magnitude as 
the last, the prodigious increase in the number 
of these undesirables should alarm timid 
minds. We were accustomed in the country to 
a smattering of retired colonels but how were 
we to cope with a plethora? Obviously they 
could not all sit on the bench. At last someone 
conceived the idea of forming aclub where bridge 
could be played and battles fought over again. 

The club, which was opened at Pennybridge 
some years before we bought the cottage, 
proved an instantaneous success. From every 
little town and village for miles round the 
colonels flocked to enrol. From country man¬ 
sion and from cottage the brigadier-generals 
came. As for lesser fry like majors and captains, 
they simply tumbled over one another. Mem- 
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bership was not confined to men of military 
rank. Doctors and landscape painters, bank 
managers, schoolmasters and solicitors mingled 
with the brigadiers and imparted an air of culture 
and refinement to out club. The vicar and his 
churchwardens, the member for Ashridge, the 
deputy sheriff of the county and other gentlemen 
of the highest tank and respectability consented 
to have their names entered in the books. 
Except for one regrettable lapse, when two 
members, in continuation of some dispute 
which had originated on the Somme, tried to 
brain each other with the fire irons, peace and 
harmony was the keynote, though it is re¬ 
ported that on election day, at a time when 
political feeling ran high, Aere was a certain 
amount of murmuring against an author who 
had the temerity to profess liberal sentiments. 

How this gentleman had managed to effect an 
entrance into what, from the nature of its con¬ 
stitution was necessarily a hot bed of conservat¬ 
ism, remains a mystery. Equally mysterious his 
own reasons for joining. He must have known 
that he was entering the lions* den. Whether, 
like Daniel, he reUed on the purity of his life and 
motives to keep him from being eaten or 
whether, like certain missionaries to the head- 
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hunters of Borneo, he courted danger for the 
sake of great reward—one headhunter converted 
to the gospel of liberalism being worth a mar¬ 
tyr’s crown—^will never be known. Suffice it to 
say that he survived and still, for ought I know, 
preaches his peculiar doctrine elsewhere. 

But in the ordinary way any differences of 
opinion which arose between members were less 
iirecondlable differences, such as one man saying 
a thing was black and another contending it was 
white, as min or variations in viewpoint. All 
agreed that the thin g was black, the onlv differ¬ 
ence being that, whereas some saw it as pitch 
black, others could detect a shade of grey. Thus 
internationalists, pacifists—the peace-at-any- 
price kind—psycho-analysts and bolshevists 
were all unspeakably sable. Madmen such as 
these should be shot at dawn, not because they 
were mad, but because they were dangerous and 
might contaminate others. But mild socialists 
like our author, who incidentally was also mad, 
might be allowed to live, provided they kept 
their peculiar doctrines to themselves and made 

no attempt to imtate the sane by contradicting 
them in public. 

One of the most lovable members of out dub 
is a tall, gaunt old gentleman who walks with a 
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pronounced stoop, as if he were for ever afraid 
of banging his head against the ceiling. Colonel 
G. is clean shaven and inclined to be shy. He 
wears large horn-rimmed spectacles and large 
clumping rubber-soled boots. His tie is awful, a 
kind of nondescript red, and his dark green 
knickerbocker suit is obviously pre-war and 
badly cut at that. Like my uncle Toby he is ex¬ 
tremely simple. He loves birds and flowers and 
little children and aU the simple, natural, every¬ 
day things such as sunsets and cricket matches 
and glasses of beer. He never talks pohtics but 
he is fond of telling you of his successes in the 
garden, of how the heads of his gladioli are twice 
as fine as those of Major P. and how well his 
roses have done since he took to mulching them 
in the spring instead of in the autumn. Like a 
great many others he is quite certain, in his own 
mind, that he is a much better gardener than his 
neighbour, yet he bears his triumphs modestly 
and is altogether so n^ve and childlike about 
them that it is impossible to be envious. Envy 
and jealousy are passions to which the Colonel 
is, and always has been, a stranger. Should the 
hlajor’s vegetable marrows be larger than his 
own he will be the first to admit it, and to an¬ 
nounce the remarkable fact to all and sundry. 
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There is nothing petty or mean about him. He 
will go out of his way to speak well of others 
and has not an enemy in the world. In fact, I 
venture to state that there is not in all England 
a more contented, amiable, good-hearted, mod¬ 
est, kindly, pleasant old gentleman. 

He was not always so contented and happy. 
The years which immediately succeeded the 
Armi stice were difficult ones for the Colonel as 
for many others. 

It has often been found convenient to blame 
the war for the failings and deficiencies of those 
who lived through it. In the holocaust that 
swept off a million of their kind many lost their 
nerve and have never recovered it since. On 
others the excitement of battle, working like a 
drug, subde but powerful, slowly poisoned the 
whole system. They had known what it was to 
be afraid. They had also known the blessed relief 
of not being afraid. Deprived of these particular 
sensations they found fife infini tely boring. Only 
in the presence of danger, keyed up to an ecstatic 
condition of terror, or experiencing once again 
the heady joy of having escaped in safety from 
deadly peril, could they recapture the thrill of 
those past years. It seemed to them that to live 
dangerously or not at all were the only possible 
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alternatives. Most of them had not read Candide 
but, if they had, they would certainly have 
agreed with the old woman that it were better to 
live in the convulsions of distress than to die 
in the lethargy of boredom. 

01 now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind; farewell content! 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars .... 

With these words or their equivalent they 
plunged into the new night clubs where some 
found solace in drinking at illegal hours, whilst 
others made love despairingly to other men’s 

wives. 

Being terrified of women and either too old 
or too fastidious to enjoy night clubs. Colonel 
G. persuaded the authorities to transfer him to 
India, a country which he understood was in the 
most unsettled state. Expecting to find swarms 
of fanatical Brahmins cutting the throats of 
pious Mussulmans and multitudes of Moslems, 
drunk with religious fervour, slitting the giz¬ 
zards of holy Hindoos, he had been disappointed. 
Service in India was much the same as anywhere 
else, the only difference being that in eastern 
countries the Englishman relaxed a little socially. 
He dropped some of his formal stiffness and 
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sometimes spoke spontaneously to strangers. 
The predominance of club life, the dissolving 
effect of climate upon character, the sense of 



might be responsible for thisfriendly feeUng. The 
Q)lonel noticed it and approved, but he could 
not approve of the friendliness of the natives. 
So he transferred again to China where a war 
was reported to be in progress between the 
Japanese and a person called Chang. Unfortun¬ 
ately it was a private war, not officially recog¬ 
nized by the League of Nations, and British 
troops were under strict orders not to interfere. 
Beyond rescuing a drunken Chinaman who fell 
into the harbour at Shanghai and discover¬ 
ing an entirely new kind of web-footed duck, 
the Colonel had an even duller time than in 
India. 

It was the year when the French, having suc¬ 
cessfully suppressed an insurrection in Syria, 
were busy waging war against the Riffs in 
Morocco. In eastern Europe, the Poles and the 
Lithuanians were at each others’ throats. There 
were rumours of a rising in Spain. The Colonel, 
having decided that he would have more free¬ 
dom of action if he ceased to belong to a recog¬ 
nized army, resigned his commission and set 
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sail for Mexico where a widespread revolt was 
in progress. He arrived just too late. The leaders 
of the rebels, including two generals and over 
seventy officers of high rank, had been put up 
against a wall and shot. 

The following year was a notable one for 
peace. A pact for the renunciation of war was 
signed by no less than fifteen nations. The 
Colonel, whilst approving heartily in theory, 
was at his wit’s end to keep himself amused. He 
tried alpine climbing and aviation and even 
attended a political meeting in Canning Town. 
But aU in vain. Life became duller and duller. 
Shortly after Christmas, however, civil war 
broke out in Afghanistan and a faint spark of 
hope revived in his breast. Unfortunately all 
the Europeans, including the members of the 
British embassy, were rescued by aeroplane and 
the thing petered out. Afghanistan is a remote 
and inhospitable country. To travel so far on the 
off chance of a fresh outbreak seemed hardly 
worth while. Nevertheless the Colonel sailed, 
in a cargo boat because it was more uncomfort¬ 
able, and was successfully wrecked with all hands 

on the north coast of Africa. Being an excep¬ 
tionally good swimmer, he alone reached the 
shore in safety where he was lucky enough to be 
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captured by brigands with whom, before he was 
ransomed, he had several narrow escapes. 

On his return to civilization, he reluctantly 
concluded that he was neither young enough nor 
active enough for the more ^holent forms of 
pleasure. He was tired of brigands. Mountain¬ 
eering, except on slopes depressingly safe, had 
proved a little beyond his failing powers whilst 
big game shooting, now that he was so short- 
sighted, was quite out of the question. A friend 
suggested that he was not too old to take up 
rum-running and offered him a half share in a 
racket that was operating ver>^ successfully in 
Qiicago. But the Colonel has no use for Amer¬ 
icans, a prejudice which dates from the days of 
President Wilson and his fourteen points, and 
declined to have anything to do with them. In¬ 
stead he bought a cottage in the country. 

That s umm er^ in spite of a coup d'etat in Al¬ 
bania and the massacre of some depressed Croats 
in Yugo-Slavia, the Colonel never stirred. 
He w^ too busy gardening. Quite early in the 
pursuit of this new hobby he had discovered 
that whereas nothing grows more quickly or 
more easily than the things you don’t want to 
grow, such as groundsel, dandehons, plantains, 
nettles, chickweed, docks, squitch and morning 
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glory, the things you do want to grow have to 
be coaxed, nursed, cossetted, petted, protected 
and carefully guarded from morning tiU night. 
In addition to the perpetual campaign with the 
advancing jungle there were the denkens of the 
underworld, the slugs and the leather] ackets and 
the moles, as well as the birds, the jays, the tits 
and finches, the starlings, magpies, moorhens, 
plovers, blackbirds, thrushes and woodpigeons, 
not to mention the crows, yeUowhammers, 
partridges, woodpeckers and wild geese. The 
Colonel had always loved birds. Tom between 
the new love and the old there was no longer 
any need for him to scour the world in search of 
adventure. The excitement over his strawberry 
bed, wondering whether he would get any 
strawberries or whether they would all be eaten 
by the birds, was just about all he could stand. 

In order to remind himself of the old days and 
to keep himself fit for the next war, in case there 
is one, he has built himself a dug-out at the bot¬ 
tom of the vegetable ^rden, just behind the 
winter broccoli, and it is here that on certain 
anni versaries he spends the night. For a year or 
two he persuaded his late adjutant to come down 
from the north and spend it with him. But 
he has not turned up very regularly of late and 
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the Colonel says, a little sadly, that he is afraid 
the boy is growing soft. I happen to know that 
the “boy”, who is over forty, is running a big 
business up in Liverpool. Possibly he cannot 
spare the time to travel three hundred miles in 
order to pass a cold, uncomfortable night in a 
dug-out. 

In addition to sleeping in his dug-out once or 
twice a year the Colonel has also kept up the 
habit of standing-to at dawn. Winter and sum¬ 
mer he rises wiA the sun and can be seen, by 
anyone who gets up early enough, feeding his 
birds or working in the garden. Once a week he 
spruces himself up and walks into Pennybridge 
where, at the club, he exchanges gardening lies 
with fellow enthusiasts until it is time for him to 
walk back. I asked him the other day whether 
there was any chance of his going abroad again. 
He replied that in his opinion the state of the 
world was much too unsettled to make foreign 
travel either comfortable or safe. The fact is that, 
despite the present unrest in Europe, the defec¬ 
tion of Japan and Germany from the League of 
Nations and the persistent rumour that Bolivia 
is at war with Paraguay, the Colonel is com¬ 
pletely happy at home. 
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I could turn and live awhile with the animals . . . 

th^ are so placid and self~containedy 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 
They do not lie awahe in the dark and weep for 
their sins, 

Th^ do not make me sick discussing their duty to 
God, ^ , 

Not one is dissatisfied ... not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things. 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the 

whole earth. 

—^Walt Whitman. 


W hen we bought the cottage we made up 

out to keep no anim als. The case 

against them was put very sensibly by Fenella. 




Anknals 


keep animals we can 


just lock the place up and go away. We must 


attange 
look after them until 
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come back. Animals add greatly to the com¬ 
plexity of life. Life in the country should be 
simple; therefore we wiU never, never keep 

animals.” 


Every one knows how often a certain line 
of action, which in theory appears to be un¬ 
questionably right, will often turn out in 
practice to be equally unquestionably wrong. In 
such a case only the most stubborn theorist will 
stick to his original scheme, blindly flying in the 


face of all nature because he is unable to modify 
his own puny, man-made ideas. The wise man, 
whilst maint ainin g his principles intact, will 
adapt himself to circumstances, remembering 
that, in peace as in war, a too slavish adherence 
to a preconceived plan may often wreck the 
most promising campaign. In short it is better 
to change one’s mind a hundred times in a con¬ 
scientious attempt to attain perfection than wil¬ 
fully to stick to one opinion knowing it to be 
wrong. 

I think I was largely responsible for the dog. 
As I said to Fenella, “One cannot always be 
gardening. A dog is an excuse for a walk.” One 
might with equal truth have put it the other way 
about—^the country was ideal for walking but 
the walks seemed dull without a dog. There was 
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another reason. The barns and stables were in¬ 


fested with rats. 

Fenella made only two provisos. He must 
be small and not take up too much room in 
the car. He must be coloured because she 
would not have white hairs all over the place. 
I had no feelings about size or colour provided 
he was a good ratter. So we fin a ll y settled on a 
^OC^elsh terrier. He was small and brownish and 
looked intelligent. The woman in the shop said 
he was extremely well bred. Tm told that they 
always say that. Some people are more particular 
about their dogs than they are about them¬ 


selves. 

Coming from the wilds of Wales he knew 

nothing of London manners. The sight of a 

strange dog on the opposite side of the street 

was the signal for him to rush across, regardless 

of the traffic. Useless to point out the danger as 

well as the impropriety of scraping acquaintance 

with unknown animals to whom he had not been 

properly introduced, especially in a place li 

London where respectable people keep thtm- 

jelves and only those of inferior 

DLCCU U. ..O breeding at all make fcen^ 
promiscuously. In the end I thought it would 
L w-r m leave him with Baitup and Go-and- 
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lie-down-there-Nell until he gtew a little older 
and wiser. 

FeneUa was indignant. “How could you sug¬ 
gest such a thing? Of course, I shouldn’t dream 
of leaving him behind. 


difli 


cult 




I didn’t say that. I merely said it was so like 
a man to buy a dog and expect his wife to look 

after it.” 




Xti 


time 


not asking you to look after him. I am suggest- 


that 1 
I can' 




Poor little scrap! Did the nasty brute of a man 
want to send him away from his mother. Look 
at him now—he’s wagging his tail as if he under¬ 
stood. He’s simply asking to be taken for a walk. 
All ri?hL darlin?. mother wiU take vou nalk- 


embarkers. We’U go into Kensington Gardens 
and chase squirrels.” 

During the week the Welshman led a reckless 
not to say immoral life in the metropolis chasing 
squirrels, talking to strange ladies, and daily 
flirting with death in the streets. At week-ends 


country 


smattering 
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from Go-and-lie-down-there-Nell. He learned 
to hunt rabbits and would run madly after them 
through the woods yelping, though I noticed he 
took care never actually to catch one. If by acci¬ 
dent he came close enough to do so he would 
turn unostentatiously to one side so as to give it 
time to escape. As a rat killer he was equally in¬ 
effective. Old NeU was so quick that no other 
dog had a chance whilst she was near. At the 
same time I must admit I was disappointed. 

Nor did country life improve his morals. He 
would wander off by himself for mUes to pay 
protracted calls on lady friends. On several oc¬ 
casions I had to get up at two in the morning in 
order to let him in and once he stayed out all 

night. 

‘‘Look here, Fenella,’' I said, exasperated by 
these dissolute habits, “we shall have to get rid 
of this dog. He’s an absolute Don Juan, Besides 

he’s quite useless.” 

Fenella pleaded for him but I, for once, was 
firm. She made excuses on the score of youth 
and said something about wild oats. I remained 

unmoved. 

At last she said; “If we can definitely prove 
that he has killed one rat will you keep him?” I 

agreed. 
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Nearly a week went by before he got into any 
further trouble. Wehad some guests staying who 
wanted to see Bodiam Castle. We motored them 
over and took the dog with us. While we were 
exploring the interior of the castle he jumped 
through one of the narrow windows into the 
moat. The moat is both wide and deep. It is also 
full of weeds. Instead of making for the shore, 
that fool of a dog tried to scrabble up the per¬ 
pendicular walls of the castle. Fenella ran round 
to the outside and called him . He gave up his 
attempt to scale the walls and began to swim for 
the shore. Halfway across he got caught in the 
weeds, struggled bravely, and then sank slowly 

before our eyes. I rushed to the drawbridge 
where I found a boat. 

Hi, sir!’* said an official, “you can’t use that 
boat.” 






for authority. The crowd cheered. 

Someone said: **He’s sinking.” 

“No, he isn’t.” 

*WeIl, his head’s disappearing anyhow.” 

I could see nothing without looking over my 
shoulder and in any case was much too busily 
employed catching crabs in the weeds. At last 
I heard a man shouting to me to come back. The 
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dog had been saved. It proved even more diffi¬ 
cult to turn the boat and row back than to tow 
out. At every stroke the oars caught in the 
weeds. I pulled hard to get clear. The weeds 
gave way suddenly and I fell backwards. Every¬ 
body on the bank thought this very funny, ex¬ 
cept the official who was still indignant at my 
taking the boat without leave. As soon as I 
landed he came up and asked for my name. I 
was annoyed at being laughed at and refused to 
give it. He threatened to report me. I told him to 
eo to blazes. I asked what had happened to the 

JLi 

dog and was told that soon as he began to sink 
the weeds released him and he swam ashore. He 
was running about, perfectly unconcerned, chas¬ 
ing a little girl’s baU. Everybody was making a 
fuss of him as if he had done something won¬ 


derful 




D amn 




I said to myself. “He’s 


ruined 




I wrote to the woman who had originally sold 


him 


him back for half the price we had paid for him 


The same 


when I happened to go indoors to fetch some¬ 
thing. When I came out a dead rat lay by the 
mowing machine. The rat had been recently 
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killed. It was still warm and there were signs of 
fresh teeth marks on its body. I called to Baitup 
and asked what Nell was doing. Nell had been 
asleep in the sun all the afternoon and hadn’t 
moved. I whistled to the Welshman who came 
up, sniffed the corpse in a bored way, then 
wagged his tail as much as to say, “Yes, it’s quite 
dead. I killed it. Nothing to make a fuss about. 
Let’s have a game of ball.” 

Cats are difficult creatures. They walk by 
themselves. Ours walked so far one night that it 
never came back. We mourned his loss but our 
sorrow was only skin deep. He used to bring in 
baby rabbits and play with them ahve on the 
kitchen floor. In the nesting season he waited 
until the young birds had hatched out, then 
scooped them out of the nest and ate them. 
Every year a pair of wrens rear a family in the 
woodshed, a pair of robins in the toolshed, a 
pair of blackbirds in the honeysuckle under the 
dining-room window and so forth. The advent 
of the cat broke up these happy homes. The story 
of their fate is too painful to bear repetition. 
The owls, who live in the stump of the elm tree 
by the west garden, hated him. They refused to 
allow him to walk by himself but followed him 
screeching and calling him names. He was too 
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proud to notice them or answer back but I don’t 
think he liked it. Like all despots he hated even 
a show of resistance to his authority. And like 
nearly all despots ambition was his ruin. Seeking 
fresh worlds to conquer he went too far. And, 
as I have already explained, he never came back. 

We were told that we ought to keep goldfish. 
They were so independent. So we bought six 
and put them in the pool. It is difficult unless 
you are an expert to determine the sex of a gold¬ 
fish, but we decided that the largest was obvious¬ 
ly a male. There was something defimtely ori¬ 
ental about him, an aloofness, a certain splendid 
disregard of western habits of thought which re¬ 
minded one of other and more remote civiliza¬ 
tions. So we christened him Haroun-al-Raschid, 
or alternatively the Great Mogul. His compan¬ 
ions were less easily distinguished. George, 
however, dubbed one of the most agile, Sche¬ 
herazade, “because of her white belly”. The 
reasoning was a little crude, but after a mild pro¬ 
test from Fenella we let it stand. 

They took some time to setde down. The 
ladies of the harem were specially restless. Two of 
them got stuck in the exit pipe and very nearly 
fiooded the pool garden. We tried to entice them 
out with ants’ eggs and pieces of bread, but they 
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were too firmly wedged. In the end, Baitup had 
to get a long stick and push them out from 
behind. 

In the winter the top of the pool froze over 
and we began to wonder what the goldfish were 
doing and whether they were alive or not. So we 
made a hole in the ice and were relieved to find 
them swimming about quite unconcerned un¬ 
derneath. During the night, however, Haroun- 
al-Raschid popped up through the hole, presum¬ 
ably to have a breath of fresh air. We found him 
in the morning frozen solid on the top. Fenella, 
who had grown attached to the creature, was 
much upset. A month later we learned from a 
friend, who was a goldfish fan, that if we had 
put him back into the pool he would 
have thawed. It was one of those mistakes that 
are none the less terrible for being quite unin¬ 
tentional. Nevertheless, the knowledge that 
we had actually buried the poor caliph alive 
poisoned our pleasure in the goldfish. Our 
relationship with the survivors is no longer 

one of mutual trust and esteem but of sus¬ 
picion, 

“I see”, said Fenella, who has an incurable 
habit of reading and sometimes answering ad¬ 
vertisements in the newspapers, “that geese are 
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simply splendid at keeping down weeds on a 


tennis 


“Well,” I replied, instantly on the alert, “What 


court 


will 


horse,” went on my wife, disregarding 
of alarm. 


ding a letti 


claimed 


court 


of buttercups in a fortnight. 

admit*’, said Fenella *^that we haven t a 

tennis court but we soon shall and mean¬ 
while you know what it is trying to keep the 
grass down in the orchard. It costs money to 
hire a to mow it, and last year when we 
asked Mr. Gates to put some sheep in they ate 
all the bark off the young trees. If we had ^o 
or three geese it would save a lot of bother.” 

“They’d want a lot of looking after,” I said 
doubtfully, more to gain time than with any real 

knowledge or conviction. 

“Not at all,” said Fenella. “It says here that 
provided they have plenty of grass and 
they require little or no attention. Also they hve 
to a great age. In some cases to over a hun¬ 
dred.” 
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“I can’t see any advantage in that.” 

“Of course it’s an advantage. If you get fond 
of them and make pets of them and then they 
die it’s all very sad and upsetting, but if they live 
to over a hundred you’re certain to die first and 
there’s no need to worry.” 

This was an aspect of the question that I 
hadn’t considered. It sounded all right, but I sus¬ 
pected a flaw in it somewhere. If all domestic 
pets lived to a great age the grief of the owners 
when they died would be correspondingly great. 
I mean, if dogs and horses Hved as long or longer 
than elephants and geese, they would become 
family heirlooms and their loss would plunge 
whole generations in mourning. “Yes—poor 
old Ponto’s dead. Naturally we feel it very much. 
My great grandfather bought him as a puppy in 
the year of the Reform Bill and he has been in 
the family ever since . . . quite peacefully at the 
end .,. heart failure the vet. said. The funeral’s 
on Wednesday—the great aunts are abroad, but 
uncle Arthur and all that lot will have to be told. 
I’m just off to send a few telegrams . . .” or 
“Good heavens! you don’t mean to teU me that 
Black Bess has passed on? Why, she was quite a 
youngster. Let me see. Captain Willie Mercer 
who was a first cousin of your grandmother’s, 
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rode her at Balaclava and she carried his son, dear 
old Charles who died last year, in South Africa. 
At least three generations of the Mercer family 
have hunted on Bess, four counting young Frank 
who is getting a big boy now. Jim and Milly will 
be upset. I must drop them a line. They had 
planned to do Ascot this year, but I don’t sup¬ 
pose they’ll go after this.” 

No, I don’t think it would be an advantage at 

all. We hate losing our pets when they die, but 
we should hate it still more if they lived to be a 
hundred. 


Gates 


He told her that, if she was proposing to breed, 
she must buy her goose from one farm and her 
gander from another, as a pair from the same 
farm never mated. He undertook to do this for 


two 


box under his arm 


for them in the orchard and let them go. 


Copthome 
: char 


Huxley 


definite menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
our home. To begin with no fence was high 
enough to keep them in. They flew all over the 
garden, took a bath in Oak Tree Pond, and 
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walked halfway to Pennybridge before they 
were caught and turned back. They were also in¬ 
fernally noisy. Mrs. C. S., who was the leader in 
all expeditions, was also the chief talker. From 
morning till night she never ceased. Her harsh 
screams rent the air. One could stop her flying 
by clipping her wings, but one could not stop 
her talHng and she knew it. She used to stalk 
round the orchard, shouting at the top of her 
voice, followed meekly by Mr. C. S., who poor 
thing, grew daily meeker and meeker—small 
wonder with a wife like that, I thought—until 
one morning we found him stiflF and cold in his 
hutch. At the subsequent post mortem Mr. 
Gates said there was no ostensible cause of 
death. He went on to explain that geese, being 
very affectionate home-loving creatures, when 
torn away from the farm where they were born 
and brought up, have been known to pine away 
and die of a broken heart. He had no doubt that 
this was what had happened in the case of the de¬ 
ceased. A verdict of death from natural causes 
having been recorded, the sympathy of the court 
was extended to the sorrowing widow. 

We tried in vain to obtain another husband 
for Mrs. Copthorne-Slazenger who, the first 
emotions of her grief having subsided, contin- 
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ued in season and out to recite at the top of her 
voice the virtues of the late lamented. We could 
only hope that, as soon as she began to lay, the 
claims of approaching motherhood would efface 
from her mind the memory of her sad loss. Mr. 
Gates gave us some fertile eggs from his own 
sittings and in due course she settled down in 
the most business-like way to hatch them out. 
All went well for the first two or three weeks, 
peace, quiet and harmony were once more re¬ 
stored to our mral home, when one morning 
about five o’clock I was awakened by the usual 
screams from the orchard. On going out I found 
the eggs rolled out of the nest and the dis- 
trcicteA mother honking up and down, refusing 


to be comforted. 

Mr. Gates was again called in. He gave it as his 
opinion that she had been disturbed by a fox. 
Whatever the cause, Mrs. Copthome-Slazenger, 
deaf to our entreaties, refused to return. I 
opened one or two of the cold eggs. The little 
goslings, fully formed, were just ready to hatch 


out. 

Once more I sent for Mr. Gates. ^ 

“Gates,” I said “it’s quite evident that I don t 

understand geese.” . . , j 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that, sir,” said the good 
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m^r>^ anxious not to hurt my feelings. “I mean 
to say, it was a bit of bad luck that was all, if you 
see what I mean.” 

“No, Gates,” I replied “it is very kind of you 
but nothing you can say will alter facts. I don’t 
understand geese and they don’t understand me. 
We are not en rapport. This bird is not happy 
here. Anyone can see that. She is lonely. Her 
husband has already died of grief. I shouldn’t 
like her to do the same. Take her. Gates. Take 
her away and don’t let me ever hear her voice 
again. Perhaps she will be happier with you. 
Who knows? She may even stop screaming. At 
any rate take her, Gates, take her for God’s 
sake.” 

After these various tragedies it will be easily 
understood how unwilling we were to undertake 
the care and management of domestic animals. 
It was not because we were not fond of animals, 
both Fenella and I are extremely fond of them, 
but we feel we are not capable of coping with 
them. Under our charge the commoner domestic 
pets experience the most extraordinary accidents 
which usually terminate in tragic and untimely 
ways; dogs are drowned in moats of ancient 
castles; goldfish fro2en to death or buried alive; 
cats walk by themselves and never come back; 
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geese die of a broken heart. One may be excused 
for believing that if vre kept cows they would 
gore each other to death, pigs contract swine 
fever and chickens die of the pox. And yet, and 
yet, so inconsistent is human nature, so adven¬ 
turous the spirit of man, the other day when a 
friend offered us two black sheep as pets we 
accepted jovfully. ^ e have put them in the or¬ 
chard from wliich their sole idea seems to be to 
escape and join their friends in the fields outside. 
I have no doubt that in course of time they will 
succeed and that we shall either never see them 
again or have to pay large sums for \iolating 
some local bve-law about keeping wild animals 

under proper control. 
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ON BANGING BALLS 

T he passion for banging balls once it gets 
into the system is ineradicable. Some are 
skilled, some are not, some are tigers, some are 
rabbits, but in the breasts of all alike the flame 
of ambition burns bright and clear. We aim at 
nothing less than perfection. We will never rest 
until we have made a century at Lords, until we 
have been round the home course in seventy 
two, until we have beaten the vicar six love. 
Perfection, after all, is merely a matter of prac¬ 
tice. Is there not a proverb to this effect? That 
easy swing, the perfect synchroni2ation of hand 
and eye, these are not the gifts of God but of 
perseverance. With falsehoods such as these 
Satan would deceive the very elect. 

A year or two ago we made a tennis court. We 
marked out a piece of ground in Oak Tree Field, 
took off the tuff, levelled it and put the turf back 
again. Then we rolled it and cut it and lawn- 
sanded it and encircled it with a barricade of 


p 
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stakes and wire netting. The first year the cows 
broke down the barricade, the sheep walked 
through the gaps, the moles and rabbits bur¬ 
rowed underneath and the ants fell upon it in 
showers from heaven. Everything was nibbled 
bare except the buttercups which flourished ex¬ 
ceedingly. Having strengthened the fortifica¬ 
tions both above and below ground, trapped the 
moles, shot the rabbits, paraflined the ants and 
weeded the buttercups, we started all over again. 
The next year we played on it. Sometimes the 
ball shot one way, sometimes another, some¬ 
times it shot out of the court altogether and got 
eaten by a cow. By the end of the third year aU 
difficulties had been surmounted. By dint of 
constant rolling the irregularities in the surface 
were flattened out, the ants and other vermin 
were driven off and such cows as had not already 

died of a surfeit were so sickened that at the mere 

sight of a tennis ball they turned green with dis¬ 
gust. I should have said all difficuldes had been 
surmounted but one—the difficulty of getting 
anyone to play. In Pennybridge either everyone 

has a tennis party on the same day or they don t 
play tennis at all. Failing these two alternatives, 
it pours with rain and then, on our court at any- 

rate, one might as well play water polo. 
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We also made a golf course. The first hole was 
from the gate in the hop field to the garden 
roller. The second from the roller to the elm tree 
in One Acre Spot, the third, a long hole, from 
the elm tree to a mole heap at the top of the big 
field, the fourth from the mole heap to the 
corner of the orchard, the fifth from the corner 
of the orchard to the whispering poplar, the 
sixth from the poplar to the elm and the seventh 
from the elm back to the roller again. We 
mapped out nine holes altogether but we never 
played more than seven because by that time 
we had lost all the balls. 

To the hardened banger of balls golf is the 
most persuasive as well as the most pernicious 
game of all. A man may play cricket, football, 
tennis, squash-racquets, croquet, lacrosse or 
rounders and keep his reason, but not golf. Golf 
has the same effect on the golfer as methylated 
spirits or opium on the drunkard or drug addict. 
If he be a strong man he may begin by resisting. 
He may co nfin e himself to one round a day or to 
Saturdays and Sundays only. But such struggles 
are vain. He starts practising approach shots 
surreptitiously on the back lawn. Then, on wet 
days he may be seen book in one hand, club in 
the other, adjusting his stance on the drawing- 
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In these ways the moral fibre is 
:ely sapped imtilj at last, he loses all 
nself and spends his whole life in 


plus fours practising, practising, practising. To 
get round in one over bogey, to reduce his 
handicap by so much, to do the eighth in three, 
to get on the green with his tee shot at the ninth, 
to clear the gasometer with his second at the 
tenth, he and dreams and talks of nothing 

else. Poor fellowl Those who have escaped this 
dreadful fate can only shake their heads in pity 
and a beneficent Providence for His boun¬ 
teous mercy and goodness. (To describe in detail 
koTT- 7 mvself was saved, how I managed, in the 


evil 


turn 


many times I slipped, and 


like a brand 


burning, would unfortunately take too long 


already 


pages 


There are other vices, besides ball banging, 
and killing things, to which the country 

e liable. There are fishing 
ty «;hows and sitting on the 


mav beco 


council. Gardening itself is a vice 

. But it is comparatively harmless, ihe 
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avetage gardening maniac, unlike the golf 
iac, the bridge maniac, and the dog-show maniac, 
can safely be introduced into ordinary decent 
society. In this respect gardening is like cricket. 
The cricket enthusiast may be insane but he 
doesn’t practise his off drive in the drawing¬ 
room, and he can generally be relied on not to 
talk cricket out of season except, naturally, with 

his fellow lunatics. 

The fact that there is an off season for cricket, 
as well as for gardening, is a great advantage. 
There is time for the patient to look back, to 
review the past and to say to himself “Am 1 
leading the life that leads to ‘The Ultimate Hap¬ 
piness’; am I, in fact, happy now and shall I go 
on happy? Is there any way in which I can 
improve my garden or my cricket?” 

It is true to the off season for gardening is 
very brief. Fortunately it coincides with the time 
when cricket is in full swing. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
ON VILLAGE CRICKET 


A cricket ground need not necessarily be a 
-Z smooth expanse of verdure with a factory 
chimney at one end and a hospital at the other. In 
our part of the country wickets are often set up 
on a piece of meadowland, not altogether level 
nor yet altogether smooth, but where the ab¬ 
sence both of the factory chimney and the hos¬ 
pital is more than compensated for by the pres¬ 
ence of old trees. Although it is convenient at 
Lords and elsewhere to have a pavilion with a 
clock tower for people like Jessop to hit over, 
there are places where it has been found possible 
to dispense with everything except the stumps. 
Such grounds make up in their variety and nat¬ 
ural beauty for the more artificial amenities of 
town life. Not one of them is the same. Whereas 
at Biddleden it is almost impossible to hit a four 
without landing in the vicarage garden or smash¬ 
ing the post office window, there is nothing to 
stop a ball well hit at Ouzleden-on-the-Marsh 
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from travelling on and on to the furthest corners 
of the known globe. Bill, the builder’s man, once 
put a half volley over the big dike at the bottom 
end and by the time the man in the out-field had 
crossed the plank bridge, a quarter of a mile fur¬ 
ther down, come back along the other side, 
collected the ball and thrown it across to the 
waiting fieldsman, the batsmen had run fifteen 
runs and won the match. 

The Pennybridge ground is in a corner of 
somebody’s private park with a pond at one end 
and a cottage at the other, a glimpse of an old 
house peeping through the trees to the west and 
the whole expanse of the weald stretching away 
to the east and south. On a fine summer’s day I 
don’t suppose there is in all England a lovelier 
spot. The sun shines. A light breeze stirs in the 
tops of the trees; one is deceived into t hinkin g 
that heaven is not a place of starry asphodels and 
white-winged angels, but of buttercups and 
daisies and hedgerows lined with fool’s parsley, 
of green turf and blue sky and swallows darting, 
of old men resting in the shade and of young 
men playing cricket. 

Risk is the salt of life. The mean desire to get 
somethiug for nothing is not the only impulse 
that drives two or three million people to take a 
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ticket in a sweep. It has its roots in sometliing 
deep down in human nature. From the cradle to 
the grave is one long gamble. The prizes are 
health, wealth and happiness, and there is always 
a chance that we may draw a winning number. 
‘Takes vos jeux, messieurs et mesdames . . . 
Rouge ou noir . . . Pair ou impair.” The wheel 
goes round, the little black ball skips madly 
along, slows down and at last comes to a stop. 
Have we won or lost? It all depends on luck. 
For Luck, the god of the ridiculous little mach¬ 
ine, is also the god that rules the world. Every¬ 
thing that happens is due to luck, sometimes it 
is good luck, more often in our opinion, it is 

bad luck. 

But what is luck? A universal belief in some¬ 
thing which does not exist. We profess to believe 
in the omnipotence of the Almighty and yet find 
nothing inconsistent in entrusting our hopes 
and half-crowns to a blind and purposeless 
Being whose whims and caprices are subject to 
no laws, either human or divine, whose actions 
are apparently governed by the fortuitous fall of 
heavenly dice and whose favours are distributed 
in accordance with a system of dots made at 

random with a celestial pin. 

The absence of all law and order, a total lack 
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of connection between cause and effect, is the 
hail mark of this divinity whose vagaries arc 
nowhere better exemplified than on the cricket 
field. In the higher circles of the game, skill and 
luck both play their part and are worshipped 
indiscriminatelv. But on the village green, skill 

m 

is less important, mere talent takes a back seat and 
Luck the fickle goddess—one feels she must be 
feminine, she is so inconsistent—comes into her 
own. One moment she smiles, the next frowns 
and unexpected changes of fortune follow one 
another with confusing suddenness. The oppos¬ 
ing batsmen are set. They look Like staying the 
whole afternoon. There seems no hope of ever 
getting them out. The game is as good as lost. 
Then in a twinkling all is changed. Wickets are 
tumbling like ninepins. The bowlers can do 
nothing wrong. The game is as good as won. 
The swift transition, from the shngs and arrows 
to the cakes and ale or vice versa, bewilders and 
enchants both players and spectators alike. 
Whereas in county matches, where professional 
stylists pat the ball sedately across billiard table 
lawns and bowlers are treated with an old- 
fashioned courtesy and respect rarely seen in 
these days of tush and speed, unexpected flue- 
tuations of fortune are the exception rather than 
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the rule. Runs are made at a slow and measured 
pace and the game proceeds with all the formal 
dreariness and lack of life hitherto associated 
with the funeral obsequies of Spanish noblemen. 
At rare intervals a wicket falls and the players, 
exhausted by so much standing, he prone on 
the ground to contemplate the immensity of 
the sky. The pinions of thought carry them away 
from the mundane considerations of time. 
Through the inailculable distances of space the 
mind travels onwards towards eternity. 

But in those short and bloody contests fought 
out on Saturday afternoons between the villages 
ofEngland there is no time either for statelycere- 
mony or for the more recondite delights of 
metaphysical abstraction. A man is either lash¬ 
ing at the ball with all his might or else ru nn mg 
after it as fast as his legs will carry him. In either 
case he must concentrate on the business in 
hand. The same spirit animates the spectators. 
They are not here to brood over the immutabil¬ 
ity of the Deity nor to bemoan the transitory 
nature of human happiness, but to enjoy them¬ 
selves. In this kind of cricket the glorious un¬ 
certainty of the game reaches its highest pitch. 
Every ball is an adventure, every stroke a ges¬ 
ture of defiance, and the village green is not a 
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patch of commonland where sheep and catde 
graze and gaffers gossip, but a battlefield where 
rpapj the insignificant, pits himself against the 
ancient gods. 

Watch the cricketers as they walk out on to 
the field. Alfred, our captain, is leading, a giant 
amongst men, blue eyes set in a brick-red face, 
long fair moustache and an outsize in hands and 
feet. Alfred, needless to say, is a farmer, the tra¬ 
ditional John BuU, a type not so rare in some 
parts of the country as people think. Beside him 
walks Bob Dunster, the bank clerk, a most su¬ 
perior young man. Then comes Tom Bristowe, 
the estate agent, with Ben who is one of Alfred’s 
labourers. If Tom and Bob stand for Business 
with a capital B, Alfred and Ben are worthy 
representatives of Agriculture and the Land. 
BUI, the buUder’s man, is, like Ben, a mighty 
hitter before the Lord. Both the slips come from 
Binsted’s garage. Ted hliUens is tall and thin and 
sad. He bowls slow and takes a melancholy 
pleasure in outwitting the sanguine with an oc¬ 
casional swinger that breaks from the off. Jack 
Fuggle, the son of old Tom who keeps the Blue 
Boar, is short and square and jolly Uke his father. 
He bowls fast, straightforward,good length stuff 
that looks harmless enough but gets many wick- 
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ets. Wilfied Potter serves in the local draper* s 
and the patriarch with the whiskers is old Frank, 
the grocer. These four representing Industry 
and Trade are supported on either hand by 
Chadey, the poacher, representing Sport, and 
myself, the Services retired. An unfeeling magis¬ 
trate with no interest in cricket has been known 
almost to wreck the side by failing to differenti¬ 
ate between the preservation of game and the 
preservation of the game, a subtle distinction 
that Charley himself has never had the slightest 


difficulty 


sitting on benches under 


will 


comparing our puny 


advantage, with the homeric contests of the 


past. “D'ye remember when Sol Chacksfield hit 
one over them elm trees? Ah, they was hitters in 
them days—different to what *tis now.” To hear 
them talk, cricketing giants must have been as 
common as gooseberries when they were young. 
At the end of the line sits old Roberts. He is a 
little over eighty, with bowed back and a 


larled and wrinkled like 


can 


games lost and won in the year Mr 


Garnet Wolselei 
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defeated the Ashantis. For history to him is not 
a matter of wars and elections but of runs scored 
and wickets bowled. 

The opening batsman takes guard. To the 
small boys watching, the players are no longer 
mere men but heroes, and outwardly he, too, is 
a hero as gay and as debonair as all the rest. 
But in his heart he is afraid. Supposing the first 
ball should shoot along the ground and get 
under his guard, or rise up into the air and he 
should just snick it with his bat into the wicket 
keeper’s hands, or break unexpectedly round his 
legs, or hit him in the stomach or on the head? 
If it so much as touches him below the shoulder 
ten to one he will be given “out” by the obviously 
biased umpire. AH these fears and forebodings 
and many more crowd in upon him while he 
awaits that dreaded first ball, and his heart beats 
furiously inside his chest and his knees turn to 
water as he smiles a sickly debonair smile and 
looks nonchalantly round him. The field is set. 
Every man is in his place ready, nay eager, for 
his undoing. Remembering that a man can only 
die once, the poor wretch takes his stand. 

Jack Fuggle swings his arm and loosens his 
shoulder muscles, then walks back a few paces. 
He eyes the batsman grimly, spits on his hands 
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and makes a hole in the ground with his right 
heel. After so much preparation the whole field 
is strung up to the highest pitch of expectancy. 
We feel that something unusual is bound to 
happen, something exciting and quite out of the 
ordinary. Jack rushes up the ground likp a torn¬ 


ado and hurls the ball at the wicket with all the 
force of which he is capable. There is a moment’s 
deathly sHence. Then the umpire signals two 
byes. The tension snaps. A wit calls ironic en¬ 
couragement from the pavilion and the batsman, 
having recovered his nerve, plays the rest of the 
over with confidence. He knows now that noth¬ 
ing can get him out except luck. 

For a time all goes well with Pennybridge. 
Jack is bowling steadily and well. With melan¬ 
choly determination Ted keeps sending down 
his deceptive slows. Wickets faU like Aunt 
Sallies at a fair and with forty on the board there 
are only two more men to go in. 

Tom Bristowe at cover, legs well apart, mind 
anywhere but on the game, is thoughtfully chew¬ 
ing a piece of grass when he is starded by a cry 
“Yours, Tom,” from several stentorian throats. 
The Biddleden left-hander has skied up an easy 
one in his direction. Tom runs forward, then 
back, and finally gets both hands to the ball and 
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lets it slip harmlessly through his fingers. It does 
not need the cry of derision from the pavilion to 


cover poor Tom with confusion. He has seen 
Miss Treadle, the girl from the post office, 
daughter of old Sam Treadle the brewer, 
amongst the spectators. Indeed it was of her 
that he was thinking when that unlucky catch 
came his way. His naturally red young face goes 
a fiery scarlet and he wishes he could sink a hun¬ 
dred feet beneath the earth or vanish heaven¬ 
wards like Elijah in a chariot of fire. 

Rejoicing in his luck, the Biddleden left¬ 
hander swipes at every ball that comes and the 
score is nearly double before his companion is 
at last stumped by the rock-like Alfred. Even 
then our agony is not at an end, for the last man 
in, so far from allowing himself to be tamely 
bowled, bravely defies all the conventions by 
knocking Tedout of the ground. Aequam memento 
rebus in arduis servare mentem is Ted’s motto and he 


his half 


same sad impassiveness 


sky line 


spect from bats 


Jack 


len, especially last wicket bats¬ 
men. He bowls faster and faster and more and 
more wildly. Now the ball bounces half way up 
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the pitch, leaping into the air like a thing pos¬ 
sessed to clear the wicket keeper*s head and now 
it shoots along the ground like a striking cobra— 
one can almost heat its angry hiss as it misses 
the wicket by a foot. But the Biddleden left¬ 
hander seems to be immune from st riking 
cobras. His sole interest is to make runs regard¬ 
less of everything. By tea-time he is still in, 
and the score is 104 when, in attempting a 
more lusty swipe than usual, he misses the ball 

altogether and is clean bowled. 

It is now the turn of the Pennybridge men to 


bat iinfl imme diately disasters fall thick and fast. 
For Tom Bristowe, one of our best bats, in his 
anxiety to atone for his missed catch, plays a lit¬ 
tle too carrfully at a rising ball and is caught at the 

wicket. Poor Tom, one cannot help feeling sorry 
for him. To the very young there are few thin^ 
harder to bear than failure and to fail publicly, in 
front of the one person before whom one most 
desires to excel, is bitter indeed. Tom woidd 
have sooner made hfty to-day than draw a wm- 
ning ticket in a sweep. He would gladly have 
sacrificed his hopes of future greatness if by 
doing so he could have made sure of much trans¬ 
itory glory. Bob Dunster, that superior young 
man. is out first ball to a striking cobra. One is 
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sorry for him too. He is also at an age when you 
fed things keenly and, however superior you 
are, to be out first ball is an indignity that is apt 
to shake your self-esteem. It is true that that par¬ 
ticular ball is not easy to play and might over¬ 
come half the masters of the game. In first class 
cricket a ball that shoots along the ground like 
an angry snake is almost unkno wn. In fact, in 
any kind of decent cricket, where the ground is 
roUed and watered and raked and mown and 
lawn-sanded and marled and nursed from morn¬ 
ing till night, such things as striking cobras are 
unknown. It is only on inferior grounds, played 
on by inferior people that these things happen. 
And with this comforting reflection Bob sadly 
removes his pads. 

Unfortunately, our side is not one of those all 
round ones in which every man is capable of 
making fifty and the captain has some difficulty 
in deciding which is his head, his middle and his 
tail. On the contrary, these parts of our anatomy 
stand out separate and distinct, a short head, a 
stalwart middle, and a long and unimpressive 
tail. It is to the stalwart middle that we now 
anxiously look to save us from defeat. The 
lock-like Alfred is in at one end and old Frank 
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to stand firm. Making runs is another matter. 

For a time the game goes slowly. Alfred and 
Frank have set themselves the task of wearing 
down the bowlers by the simple plan of stopping 
aU the straight ones and letting the rest go by. 
Their stolid patience and almost painful lack of 
enterprise is beginning to have its inevitable 
effect. Those spectators, who are unable to appre¬ 
ciate the finer points of the game, are becoming 
restive, when Alfred makes the fatal mistake of 
putting his big body in the way of the baU in¬ 
stead of his bat. He is given out s.b.w. which is 
short for stomach before wicket. Three wickets 
for fifteen, last man six. Things look black in¬ 
deed for Pennybridge. 

Bill Brunger, who goes in next, is one of those 
men to whom the expression “nerves” means 
nothing at all. He comes of a stock that has been 
accustomed for generations to face fearful odds 
without knowing it. At Crecy and at Agincourt, 
at Blenheim and at Waterloo, throughout history 
down to the present time he and his like have 
overcome vastly superior forces simply because 
of their inability to grasp that they were super¬ 
ior. He is of a medium height, stocky and thick¬ 
set, with massive arms and shoulders and a neck 
like a young bull. His complexion is ruddy, his 
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expression simple but benign. He walks out to 
the wicket with a kind of slow confident roll like 
one sure both of himself and of his world. 
Cricket is cricket and war is war and England is 
England and poHcemen and ploughboys are 
policemen and ploughboys. One feels that he 
has not the sUghest doubt about any of these 
things nor indeed about anything else in the 
whole wide earth. The first ball, a straight one 
on his middle stump, he puUs round to leg for 
four. The next, a full pitch to leg, he treats in the 
same way. The third he bangs over cover point’s 
head. The fourth he misses altogether. The fifth 
he sweeps round to leg again. And the sixth 
very nearly bowls him. The spectators are in the 
seventh heaven of delight. “Good old Bill! Go 
it. Bill.” This is cricket, this is. Even Frank at 
the other end is lured out of his customary cau¬ 
tion to hit out at an easy half volley. 

To describe Bill’s innings stroke by stroke 
and run by run would take too long. Suffice it 
to say that he hit two sixes, one into the pond 
and the other over the railings into the road, 
and that even old Roberts is silent at last 
about the vasdy superior slogging powers of 
the old-time giants. As for the s mall boys they 
ate nearly beside themselves with joy. All good 
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things come to an end however and, having 
been missed twice in the deep field and once be¬ 
hind the wicket, he plays tight across a straight 
one and is bowled. 


The score is now 82. Neither Ben nor Jack 
are normally good for more than four runs apiece 
and the match seems as good as over. The last 
m^ walks from the pavilion fingering his gloves 
with a nervous assumption of ease; for Jack, 
although a very lion amongst the bowlers, is 
timid as a hare when it comes to batting. If only 
he has the luck to survive the first over. Already 
the Biddleden bowlers are counting how many 
pints they will have to celebrate their victory. 
Already the old men ate saying that nothing can 
save us now. But they have reckoned without 
the goddess who controls our destinies. Jack 
does survive the first over. The ball skims over 


off stump by the fraction 
lis leg stump bv a hair’s 


narro 


wicket; he narrowly escapes being leg before 
but he survives. Ben, much encouraged by a 
lucky snick through the slips, begins to play like 
a man inspired, while Jack stops the straight 
ones by the simple expedient of never moving 


spectators 
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eveiy stroke and the Biddleden bowlers rendered 
desperate at seeing victory thus snatched from 
their grasp, strain every nerve to prevent defeat. 
Only two more runs are needed when Ben makes 
a mighty lunge at a full toss wide of the off 
stump. The ball soars high into the air towards 
the boundary where the Biddleden captain 
stands waiting to receive it. 

“Come on, run,” says Ben, grasping the situa- 
tion in an instant, and the two begin to tun for 
all they are worth, while the ball rises higher and 
higher into the air looking as if it will never 
come down. The Biddleden captain is r unni ng 
backwards in order to intercept the ball. Will he 
by any chance misjudge the distance and miss it? 
The spectators hold their breath. No, he can’t 
miss it. It is faUing straight into his hands. The 
match is over. We have lost. 

But surely this is just the moment for the 
intervention of the goddess? 

It is. She does. We haven’t. He has. He stum¬ 
bles over something which is lying in the grass 

is it old Roberts’s foot?—stumbles and re¬ 
covers but too late. The baU faUs harmlessly to 
the ground. 

hi the evening the assembly in the bar parlour 

of the Blue Boar is large and jubilant. The whole 
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team are tiiere including Alfred looking solemn 
and judicial behind an enormous tankard of ale; 
Tom Bristowe and the superior young man 
drowning their sorrows in scotch; Old Frank 
sucking a short and exceedingly evil-smelling 
pipe; Ted and Jack and Wilfred Potter with Ben 
^d Bill, the two heroes of the day. Tom Fuggle 
is there, of course, beaming behind his apron and 
so are several more of the old brigade, including 
Roberts sitting propped up in bis nsna) 
chair by the chimney corner. Winter or summer 
the old man, who is a firm believer in preroga¬ 
tive, always sits in this particular chair. 

The conversation turns on luck, the effect it 
has on life in general and cricket in particxilar. 
At (dosing time, two hours later, we are still dis- 
cnissing the same subject, only the tendency is to 
believe more and more in our own skill and less 
and less in nebulous heathen deities. Bill and Ben, 
having been the recipients of numberless free 
beers, are feeling franMy invincible. If they were 
batting now it is extremely doubtful whether 
anyone would ever get them out. Tom and Bob 
Dunster have forgotten to be either sad or su¬ 
perior. Old Frank is no longer old. Even Ted 
Millens has relaxed sufiicdently to sing a song, a 
lelancholy dirge all about the flowers on his 
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mother’s grave, which everybody has heard 
several times before and nobody in the least 
minds heating again. Alfred’s broad good- 
natured face is a shade redder as, wiping the last 
remnants of froth from his moustache with the 
back of an enormous hand, he rises to go. 

“Well, time I was getting home. Good-night, 
Tom.” 


“Good-night, Alfred.” 

“Good-night all.” 

“Good-night, Alfred.” 

Good-night Jack and Bill and Ben and aU the 
rest. 


“Good-night, Mr. Roberts.” 

The old man in the chimney corner stirs in 
his sleep. He is dreaming of past triumphs, of 


bowling them twiddly 
were giants when he w 
such thing as luck in tl 
always won. 


tallest 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


ON MONOMANIA 

At the top of our hiU, where the lane joins 
XX the little Nineveh road, there stands a neat 
band-box of a house in the middle of a neat 
formal-looking garden. Actually, from the road 
you can see very little of the garden owing to an 
extremely well kept hedge unless, of course, 
you look over the gate. The impression of for¬ 
mality is then confirmed. The flower beds are all 
precisely laid out, the grass borders are carefully 
trimmed, the very flowers themselves are ex¬ 
actly arranged. Such meticulous attention to 
law and order is a little overwhelming. You long 
for the sight of a weed or two. Surely, you feel, 
a garden, like a beautiful woman, should fall 

just short of perfection? 

The rosy-cheeked house with the green 

shutters, that too has a polished look like 

an old man who has been vigorously washed 

and scrubbed. Ten to one, if you wait 
long enough, you will see the kind of old 
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man I mean, a spruce old man with red cheeks 
framed in neat white whiskers. Mullins, for that 
is his name, is not the owner of the house though 
you might think so from the dignified way in 
which he trundles his barrow. He is the garden¬ 
er. At least that is his official status. Actually he 
is more handyman than gardener. That is to say 
he is a first class carpenter, an expert coachman, 
no mean mechanic, not a bad cook, excellent 
with his needle, fond of children, can do nurse¬ 
maid at a pinch, but has no more idea of planting 
out a begonia than of flying over the moon. He 
is not allowed even to try. His job is to cut grass, 
trim hedges and to see that not a single weed 
shows its face anywhere. He does this so thor¬ 
oughly that he sometimes weeds up all the 
plants as well, excusing himself on the plea that 
he is merely trying to find out how they are 
getting on and whether they have really taken 
root. When this happens Miss D. is upset but 
not angry. She is never angry with Mullins. 
They have lived together for so long that their 
relative positions are no longer that of mistress 
and man, but of two old and tried friends who 
know each other’s little weaknesses and are able 
for the sake of the love they bear one another to 
suffer all things. 
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We ate both vety fond of Miss D. She is so 
sensible and yet so taq^, so sane and yet so full 
of het own little cranks and ideas. Most old 
toaids own pet dogs and overfeed them or adopt 
parrots and leave them all their money. Their 
soft hearts are the natural prey of waifs and or¬ 
phans and they are for ever signing cheques for 
the writers of begging letters. But Miss D.’s 
heart is made of sterner stuff. Neither tramp not 
orphan nor pet dog have ever got the better of 

her. 

She dresses as a Victorian, a long full skirt 
down to het ankles and a high-necked bodice 
with bones inset; het grey hair is coiled high at 
the back of her head and she generally wears a 
straw-boater kind of hat perched somewhat pre¬ 
cariously on the top. Her clothes, however, are 
her only concessions to die past. In every other 
respect she is modem to a degree. She believes 
in progress ^nd the advance of civili2ation, as 
exemplified by wireless, moving pictures and 
the of Nations. In fact, she likes every¬ 

thing modem including aeroplanes, young 
people and modem literature, especially modem 
novels which she finds so refreshingly un¬ 
sentimental. 

The inside of het cottage is as spotless as her 
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garden. One is almost afraid to sit down for fear 
of soiling the s hinin g cleanliness of the chintzes. 
Not a speck of dust nor an atom of mud is al¬ 
lowed to enter here and as for spiders, I doubt 
if one of them would dare show so much as his 
nose inside the door. The litde sitting-room is 
full of rather plain Victorian furniture, but in 
spite of this and the indifferent water-colours on 
the walls, obviously the work of amateurs, it 
gives one a feeling of homeliness and comfort. 
It is here that Miss D. receives her friends. It is 
here that she has received them for upwards of 
forty years. And how delightfully she does it; 
how quickly she makes them feel at home; how 
easily her eager, active mind ranges over subject 
after subject which she thinks may interest them. 
I know of no one who holds me in such a pleas¬ 
ant charm of easy, interesting talk as Miss D. 
Whether the subject she chooses be one of to¬ 
day, the present state of agriculture, America 
and the war debts, or one of yesterday, suggested 
perhaps by some one’s memoirs she has been 
reading, she is always intelligent, well-informed 
and amusing. 

On the other side of the road from Miss D.’s 
cottage stands Benedict House. Although there is 
a board advertising it as for sale it has remained 
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empty for many years and, surrounded by a wil¬ 
derness which was once a garden, is now slowly 
crumbling into ruin. This is hardly surprising 
since, so far as I know. Miss D. has never taken 
any steps to keep it in repair. There arc many 
stories about this place. Tradition has it that a 
gibbet used to stand on the lawn under the front 
windows. They say that at night, when the wind 
blows, you can stUl hear the chains rattle as the 
skeletons of ancient malefactors swing to and 
fro. Those whose imaginations are sufficiently 
active can hear more than that, hoarse words of 
command, the subdued murmur of the watching 
crowd, a priest muttering prayers, the choked- 
off scream of a dying wretch. Another tale is 
that at least two previous owners have died in a 
manner strangely suggestive of suicide. As for 
thp Senedictine monks from whom this ill 
omened house derived its present name, they 
remained but a bare fifty years. It seems ^t they 
found the place in some way uncongenial to the 
quiet round of prayer and work and meditation 

which constitutes the holy life. 

One exceptionally hot night last summer, un 
able to face the thought of going to bed, Fenella 
and I went for a walk. We started off ^ss 
the marshes and came back over the hill by 
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Benedict House. Fenella, who has a taste for the 
uncanny, insisted on going through the grounds. 
It was after midnight and long past the hour 
when all good Pennybridgians are in bed, but 
she said she wanted to see what the house looked 
like by moonlight. We had passed through the 
shrubbery and were making for the main gates 
when we saw someone standing near the old 
cypress tree on the edge of what used to be the 
lawn. Miss D, for it was she, was standing per- 
fecdy stiU gazing at the old house, and although 
we were within a few yards, showed no sign of 
having seen us. I was about to speak to her when 
I was struck by something strange in her ex¬ 
pression. Her face was set like a mask and she 
seemed to be looking through us rather than at 
us. Suddenly I felt ill at ease. Against my will I 
felt that I was a witness of something I was not 
meant to see, some tragedy too deep for ordin¬ 
ary human comprehension. I find it difficult to 
describe in any other way the impression that 
silent figure made on me. 

I stepped hurriedly back into the bushes. 
Fenella, who was beside me, was trembling as 
though she had seen a ghost. For a minute we 
stood there watching, unable to tear ourselves 
away. Then Fenella took my hand and we crept 
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silently home. Not until we were safe in bed 
did dthet of us give voice to the thought that 
was in both our minds. 

“Poor thing,” said Fenella, “do you think... 
do you think she can be mad?** 

It was a long time before we could bring our¬ 
selves to mention this to anybody. After all, we 
had no right to be inquisitive. It was nothing to 
do with us if Miss D. chose to wander round 
her property at midnight. On the other hand she 
was our nearest neighbour. We were both very 
fond of her. We should have been less than 
human if we had not wanted to know more. 
And so by slow degrees we at last pieced togethei 

the whole story. 

Most of it came from Mullins. Mullins 
is not a good story-teller. Apart from being 
maddeningly slow, he is apt to go off at a 

an agricultural or equine tangent foi 

choice. 

“That were a g;reat year for apples, I remem¬ 
ber. We picked fourteen bushel of them litd< 
’uns off*n one tree. Nol *tweren*t fourteen 
»Twere fifteen,”or“That was theyear we bough 
Tom Gate’s black mate, the one that went cater 
wise. like a cat on her feet she was, but sh 
weren’t no good to us. I said to Tom the firs 
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time I saw him, I said ‘You ought never to have 
sold us that mare’ I said ‘’Twasn’t jannock’ 
I said”; and so on, all quite irrelevant. 

Miss D.’s father was a city merchant. Of strict 
evangelical principles and somewhat narrow 
outlook, he ruled his household autocratically in 
the accepted Victorian manner. Coming into 
money when Laura, his eldest daughter, was still 
a little girl, he had retired from business and 
setded in Pennybridge where he bought the 
large Elizabethan mansion known as Benedict 
House. There his wife had presented him with a 
son WiUiam, who, as is the way with only sons, 
was adored by his sisters and doted on by his 
mother. Except for regrettable leanings towards 
art, which took the form of wishy-washy water¬ 
colours in the case of her two sisters and senti¬ 
mental novels that were never published in the 
case of Laura, the girls never caused their par¬ 
ents a moment’s anxiety. William, on the other 
hand, at an early age broke away, as sons will, 
from the restrictions of home life. I don’t 
think he exactly wasted his substance in 
riotous living but he drank a little and gambled 
a little, and he sowed what might be called 
by the worldly-minded a pretty good crop 
of wild oats. His father was naturally not 
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at all pleased and in due course threatened to 
cut the boy off with the proverbial shilling. For 
Mr. D.’s mind, like a railway engine, kept rigidly 
to recognked lines. There was a violent quarrel 
between father and son, the distracted mother 
interceding and the daughters hovering tearfully 
on the outskirts. This was followed by a recon¬ 
ciliation and a promise to reform, followed by 
more quarrels, more reconciliations and more 
promises, soon broken, until the household was 
worked up to a state of tension, none knowing 
when the next explosion was going to take place 
nor what would be the upshot. The climax came 
when one June evening William arrived home 
unexpectedly. He had been sent down from 
Oxford for taking a prominent part in a coUege 
rag. There was more to it than that Debts, 
drink, bad influence on his fellows . . . so ran 
the report, though the sum total was not so bad 
as it sounded. He had been a little wild and a 
little unlucky, a combination that sometimes 
falls to the most promising of young men. But 
Mr. D. could not be expected to see things in 
this light. He stormed, raged, threatened; the^ 
writing out a cheque for a hundred pounds, he 
gave it to William and told him never to darken 
his door again. The boy responded with spirit. 
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tore up the cheque and finally flung himself out 
of the house. 

The little family seated round the dinner table 
in the great oak-panelled dining-room that 
night could not have been a very cheerful one. I 
picture Mrs. D. weeping quietly, her tears falling 
unchecked on to the food that she sends away 
untouched; the girls, with the exception of 
Laura who, although sentimental, had a vein of 
hardness in her nature, sniffing furtively or 
blowing their noses; Mr. D. sitting in gloomy 

silence pretending to eat, but failing to deceive 
even himself. 

Laura who, as I have said, had her hard side, 
probably thought how foolish all this was and 
how unnecessary. To-morrow William would 
return. There would be a reconciliation follow¬ 
ing on a promise to reform. The cheque would 
be rewritten. The debts would be paid. And all 

would proceed smoothly again until the next 
upheaval. 

Looking round the table at the tear-stained 
faces of her mother and sisters the thought per¬ 
haps occurred to her, not for the first ti m e , that 
things had never been the same since they had 
left their neat, square Georgian house in Kens¬ 
ington and had come to live in this vast gloomy 
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old place with its depressing associations. She 
was old enough to remember how happy they 
had been in the old days before William was 
born, before they had come into money, and 
before they had bought Benedict House. 

It was true that, even apart from famUy rows, 
it was not a cheerful house to live in. It was set 
back a little from the road and hidden from it by 



gloom which brooded over the place. Nor was 
the waywardness of a foolish boy and the stub¬ 
born intolerance of his father sufficient to cause 


that inexplicable feeling of sadness and fatality 
which hung like an impalpable miasma over its 
inmates. Laura who, as an embryo novelist was 


gifted with an unnecessarily vivid imagination, 
blamed the gibbets, the suicides and the Bene¬ 


dictine monks. 

Mrs. D. was the first to go upstairs to bed. 
Her example was soon followed by the others, 
all except IVIr. D. who had retired to his study to 
write. Towards midnight, the poor mother, un¬ 
able to sleep, went across to the open window 
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and leaned out. Her bedroom was unbearably 
close. The night air was cool and fresh. She 
breathed in deep draughts and for the moment 
perhaps something like peace came over her 
tired bewildered mind. Then her eye caught 
sight of a shape hanging from the tree in the 
centre of the lawn, a large dark shape not unlike 
a dangling human body. Mentally she shook 
herself. She was becoming as fanciful and silly 
as her daughter Laura. Doubtless if she stared 
hard enough the hallucination would disappear. 
Just then the moon came out from behind a 
cloud and shone full on the body of her son. 
With a piercing scream Mrs. D. lost conscious¬ 
ness and fell. 

The next morning, kind neighbours came to 
take away the girls from the scene of this double, 
nay triple tragedy, for Mr. D.’s mind had not 
withstood the shock of finding first his wife 
lying with her neck broken on the terrace and 
then his dead son’s body hanging from the tree 

on the lawn. He babbled childishly of the Lord’s 
judgment. 

But Laura refused to go. In vain they begged 
and prayed her to be sensible, in vain they urged, 
they insisted that she should come away. She 
was twenty-six, she was the eldest, she was the 
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only person in the family fit to see to things^ she 
would stay. And she stayed. She gave otdeis 
that nothing was to be touched in the house ex¬ 
cept the personal belongings of herself and her 
sisters which were to be transferred to the cot¬ 
tage opposite. Then she attended to the immedi¬ 
ate business of inquests and funerals and mental 
homes. Notentirelyby herself—that would have 
been too much» she was still a Victorian young 
lady who knew nothing of the world. The family 
lawyer came down from London and helped her. 
There were no relations, or if there were, Laura 
would have nothing to do with them. When all 
was over she gave all the servants but one, 
Mullins the coachman, a month’s wages in lieu 
of notice and settled down to live with her sis¬ 
ters in the cottage. Putting away her novel¬ 
writing and all trace of the sentiment that went 
with it, she devoted her life to the practical, the 
care and welfare of her sisters and the manage¬ 
ment of the new home. As for the old one she 
refused to have it touched. Everythmg was left 
exacdy as it had been on that fatal morning. 

All this happened forty years ago. Miss D. is 
alone now. Both her sisters are dead. So is every¬ 
one else connected with the tragedy. The old 
family lawyer has been succeeded by his son, a 
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go-ahead young man of fifty odd who, after a 
long struggle, has persuaded her to put up a 
board advertising Benedict House for sale. But 
he has not persuaded her to make any alterations 
to the buildings and grounds. The garden has 
become a jungle. The once trim lawns are cov¬ 
ered with tall thistles and long rank grass and 
the gravel paths have disappeared under the 
weeds. The drive has become so overgrown 
that in summer one has almost to hack one’s 
way to the front door. 

One day, when MissD. was in London, I per¬ 
suaded Mulhns to take me over the house. Al¬ 
though the trees and bushes have grown so tall 
and thick outside that the rooms are plunged in 
semi-darkness, it is still possible to see the dust 
that lies inches deep on the chairs and tables, the 
festoons of cobwebs decorating the ceilings and 
all the evidences of slow decay that would natur¬ 
ally accumulate over so long a period. Nor did I 
need to be told the story of the tragedy to realize 
that something strange, perhaps fearful, had 
happened in this gloomy building. The beds arc 
still as they were when their inmates left them 
that morning forty years ago. The bed clothes 
are thrown back and, in one case, a bible lies 
open by the bedside and in another a pair 
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Waiting! The whole house is waiting. Waiting 
for what? Nobody knows, except perhaps the 
owner and she won't say. By all accounts she is 
not in the least interested. Her friend, the law¬ 
yer, maintains that she is utterly indiderent 
whether the place stands or falls. The poor man 
is driven nearly distracted by her repeated re¬ 
fusals to spend money on repairs. It is so unbus¬ 
inesslike, such false economy. Who is going to 
purchase a property that shows signs of such 
complete neglect, which is going from bad to 
worse, which a year or two ago a few pounds 
might have saved and which, in a few years time, 
nothing will? To let thin gs slide in this criminal 
way is sheet madness. To all of which Miss D. 
listens courteously, s tifling a well-bred yawn. 

Knowing what I do I can only suppose that 

Miss D. is ^so waiting, waiting until nature shall 

effect what she herself is afraid to do. She knows 
well enough that if she were to bum the house 
to the ground or smash up its contents with a 
chopper she would be sent to the same home 
where her father spent the rest of his days 
thundering about the wrath to come. She pre¬ 
fers, therefore, to wait. Already nature is at her 
beneficent work. The rats and the cockroaches 
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are busy. The frost and the wind have done a lot 
of damage. The roof is in a bad state and the 
rain has begun to get in. This should hasten 
matters. Not that Miss D. is in any hurry. She 
has waited forty years. She can wait another 
twenty if need be. And another twenty should 
make a lot of difference. As for this foolish 
young fellow who wants her to try and sell the 
place, well let him have his way. Let him put his 
board up and show people round. No one is 
in the least likely to make an offer and, if they 
do, she can always refuse it. 

So Miss D. lives contented in her cottage and 

watches the place which has worked so much 

evil slowly crumble and decay. Brick by brick 

and tile by tile . . . without doubt the house is 

dying. No one will ever live there again. It can 

work no more harm. The only question is which 

of them will die first. And at the thought Miss 

D. s eyes flash fire and her thin wiry little body 

positively glows with her determination to go 

on living. Another twenty years, why she might 

m a n age another thirty! People have been known 

to live to a hundred. All that is required is a 
little patience. 

Picturing all this in my mind, again I ask my¬ 
self, Ts MissD. mad?” And again I can think of 
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no other answer than “no madder than anyone 
else”. After all, aren^t we all mad? Aren’t Fenella 
and I mad in the eyes of the Pennybridgians to 
go trapesing across the marshes in the moon- 
Ught? Aren’t the Pennybridgians mad in our 
eyes to devote so much of this glorious summer 
weather to bridge and paying calls? Aren’t all 
people who live in towns mad since their only 
idea of the country is to rush through it at top 
speed in hermetically sealed, wheeled boxes? 
Miss. D. is no more mad than the stockbroker 
who devotes his life to the accumulation of cap- 


commumst 


destruction 


the puritan who considers 


man 


find 


pleasure and what is sin. Those of us who ate 

not mad on the usual lines, who don’t cate about 

bridge or motor cars, fur coats or stocks and 

shares and who are not interested in titles, rare 

meetings, balls, bun fights, social welfare or the 

improvement of the human race are naturally 

fn^d d<*r than everyone else. And those who have 
_i;iro MoViompf Nanoleon and 


Miss D. are obviously th 
Of course Miss D. is mad. 
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So is everyone. The only difference between 
us and the official lunatics is that we are not 
considered mad enough to be locked up. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
ON SUNDIALS 


These bomeSy tins vaJlej s^ead helm me bere^ 
The fwkSy the tilted stacksy the beasts in peny 
Have been the bear^elt tbingSy past-speaHng 
dear 

To mhmm ^nerations of dead men. 


\7a 


'bOy centtay if ter centwy, held these farmsy 
And looking out to waUb the eban^ng sly, 
Heardy as we bear, the rumours mtd alms 
Of war at band and danger pressing m^. 



And silence broods like spirit on the brae, 

A g^mmering moon beffnSy the moonkgbt runs 

Over the glasses of the ancient Wiy 

Rutted this morning by the passing §ms. 


John Mase&dd. 
August, 1914 
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I n the garden in the cool of the evening the aii 
was full of the scent of flowers; it was the 
time for roses, for lavender, sweet briar, honey¬ 
suckle and columbine, for larkspurs and canter¬ 
bury beUs and all the cottagey things, stocks and 
snapdragons, rosemary and sweet smelHng 
herbs. Bees gorged with honey droned lazily 
from flower to flower, while birds sang songs 
incomparably sweet. On the horizon the outline 
of the far away hills lay blurred against the sky. 
Woods and meadows and the roofs of farm¬ 
houses mingled with one another, while church 
spires, with here and there a windmill or an 
oasthouse, stood out like children’s toys much 
foreshortened by distance. In an i nfini te variety 
of colours and shades the greens of the trees and 
fields merged into the blue of the hills; the blue 

deepened into purple and the purple into 
indigo. 

How peaceful it all looked and how English I 
How far removed from the dust and stench and 
noise of towns, from automatic drills, steam syr¬ 
ens and electric hooters, from buses and under¬ 
ground railways, from smoke-laden picture 
palaces and the stale smell of fried fish shops, 
from Imperial hotels and crematoriums, from 
temples and tenements, banks, guildhalls and 
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public lavatories! With a sigh of profound satis¬ 
faction I sank down on to the grass. 

To-morrow we had planned to start work on 
the sunk garden. Nothing had been left to 
chance. Having first of all decided which part of 
the garden was to be sunk, we had pegged out 
the area with string. We had made care^ meas¬ 
urements to ensure that one side was not longer 
than the other and that the entrance through the 
Tugosa hedge was exactly opposite the front 
gate. We had also arranged that the exact centre 
of the new garden, where we had planned to put 
a bird bath or a sundial, should also be in line 
with the gate. At the far end there was to be a 
summer house. So that a person entering the 
gate would first of all be strack by a vista of 
green lawns and herbaceous borders backed by 
^e hedge of mgosa and then, through a gap in 
the hedge, he would perceive that the path 
led on to further delights, a bird bath or a sun¬ 
dial, and beyond that again a summer house 
covered with clim bing roses and clematis. Q)n- 
versely anyone seated in the summer house 
would have a delightful view of the sundial and 
so on right down to the front gate and beyond 
that again to the pond, the dnve, the stables and 
the new kitchen garden, not yet made. In this 
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way, in addition to the pleasure of being able to 
see the major portion of the estate in one com¬ 
prehensive glance he would have ample warn¬ 
ing of the approach of visitors. 

At right angles to the path we planned to 
make another path which should lead up three 
steps to the west garden and the putting green. 
These paths were to be made of flagstones. 
We should have liked to have paved the whole 
garden with flagstones, but this was out of the 
question, so we had decided to make four semi¬ 
circular beds round the sundial and turf what 
was left over. The banks were to be kept up 
with a low brick wall. Along the top of the wall 
we would plant rock roses, saxifrage and 
aubretia so that they hung over, and behind 
them a hedge of lonicera to shelter the new 
garden from the wind. Between the hedge and 
the wall we were putting cottage tulips, Spanish 
iris and dafibdils, whilst in the beds were to be 
more tulips and when these were over cheiran- 
thus or antirrhinum. The beds were to be edged 
with dwarf lavender and thrift, and the gaps 
between the flagstones planted with thyme, 
saxifrage, dianthus and London pride. 

Although we had settled all this and much 
else beside, there were certain minor details 
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about which we had as yet reached no fi na l de¬ 
cision. The question of the sundial, for instance, 
was still in the controversial stage. Fenella 
wanted a bird bath. She loved the birds and, in 
order to encourage them now that the cat was 
gone, was determined to leave nothing undone 
which might conceivably add to their comfort 
or happiness. In my opinion the birds needed no 
encouragement. The garden was crammed full 
of tits and chaffinches, owls, robins, thrushes, 
blackbirds and sparrows—not to mention moor¬ 
hens, an odd woodpecker or two and four dis¬ 
gustingly tame partridges. In winter, in addition 
to the ordinary garden produce, they were sup¬ 
plied with coconuts and a bird table with fat on 
it. It seemed to me that they were already suffi¬ 
ciently pampered. A sundial, on the other hand, 
although it seldom, if ever, is of any practical 
use, by its very presence serves to remind us of 
the transitory nature of aU human endeavour. 
There is something pleasantly old-world and 
unhurried about an instrument which only 
functions when the weather is propitious. 
Horas non nisi sennas numero —^“Time itself 
is of little importance in the vast forever of 
eternity**, it seems to say. ‘‘How brief a span 
is human life and in that brief span it is only the 
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*horas serenas’ that are really worth counting. 
Wars, victories and triumphs, great wealth and 
the trumpetings of satisfied ambition, even death 
itself, of what account are these compared with 
a few tranquil hours in the sunshine?” 

It grew darker and more shadowy, and over 
the tops of the apple trees a pale moon rose like 
a stage moon; and the birds ceased their singing, 
except one, a thrush who sang as though his 
heart would burst. A verse from a poem by 
Matthew Arnold came into my head: 

Too quick destairer, wherefore wilt thou gdl 
Soon will the Sigh midsummer pomps come on; 

Soon will the musk carnations break and swells 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon^ 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage smell. 

And stocks in fragrant blow; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar. 

And open jasmine-muffled lattices. 

And groups under the dreaming garden-trees. 

And the full mom and the white evening star. 

“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou 
go?” At the thought of death, so incongruous 
in tlus atmosphere of calm and peaceful beauty, 
a chill came over me. The papers had been full of 
death lately, of death by land and sea and air, of 
motor cars colliding, of aeroplanes bursting into 
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flames, of whole families with their beads 
in gas ovens. These, however, were nothing, 
mere titbits for Moloch, compared with the gar¬ 
gantuan feast that impended. According to the 
papers the nations were preparing for war. All 
the efforts of the peacemakers, all the confer¬ 
ences, treaties, pacts, speeches, diplomatic 
visits and messages of goodwill had failed. 
The dark tide of distrust, suspicion and hate had 
gone on rising and rising until at last we were 
all to be engulfed. 


I made an effort to go on but my legs refused 
to move. My feet felt like lead and a (X)ld sweat 
ran down my hair into my face. The weight 
that I carried, my helmet, gas mask, field glasses 
and revolver, my heavy boots and rain-soaked 
clothes, the straps that cut into my shoulders, all 
seemed to bear me down into the mud, the 
bottomless, pitiless mud which stank of putre¬ 
faction and death. Great fountains of it were 
being tossed into the air. The ground tremUed 
<ind shook. And above the roar of the explosions, 
the shriek of the approaching shells, the screams 
of the wounded and the moans of the dying, 
there fAme a more temfymg sound still, a hiss- 
iogj plopping sound. In an agony of fear I 
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fabled for my mask, while a whitish-yellowish 
cloud drew nearer. 


shadowy. 


V* OlXALlClCa 1 

rose like a stage moon. 
The guD 

was firin g 

distant ex|,xwoiuu 
flung myself flat 


trunks 


firing 


scream 


“ ' face. A long pause 

Willie my taut nerves quivered and relaxed and 

my thumping heart steadied in a sigh. 
Somewhere in the garden was a cellar. I knew 
tor I had slept there many years ago, nor did it 
seem strange that this new war should find me 
back again in the same place, a place of fear 
Md te^or, of trembling and of despair, a gar¬ 
den where no birds sang. Again that disLit 
raplosion, again that whistUng scream and again 
I flung myself on my face. I felt that if oiJy I 

could ^d the cellar 1 should be safe. But I could 
not. c gwden had become so overgrown with 
we^s du^ the years that I could trace none 
of the old landmarks. Even the two stone 

with “‘u ““f covered 


gtass 


brambles and climbing convolvulus 

.nd lay almost buried 
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I made for the arbour where the big how¬ 
itzer had stood. It was rusty and covered with a 
kind of green mould. A shell having burst un¬ 
der one wheel, it lay tilted a little to one side. 

In my mad search for a refuge I stumbled over 
the graves of those old friends whom I myself 
had helped to bury. I saw again their arms and 
legs and naked headless trunks. How indescrib¬ 
ably indecent they looked, aU mixed up with 
the twisted iron and splintered wood and the 
earth from the burst sandbags! In a corner, not 
far from the graves, stood the entrance to the 
cellar. But the earth had fallen in, brambles had 
grown over it and the way was blocked. At 
the door stood an old trench sign — “It is 
Dangerous to Loiter here” —^an inscription 
which, speaking of days long past, with tranquil 
irony now mocked my pain. Approaching with 
the intention of h urling it to the ground I again 
heard that ominous distant sound, again that 
whistling scream. And the whole of war, the 
horror and disgust and fear, the sordid ugliness, 
the misery and the discomfort crystallized itself 
into one breath-taking moment of Expecta¬ 
tion. ... 

Trembling and sweating I awoke. Nightmares 
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such as these are too vivid to be shaken off all in 

a moment and for some time I sat picturing our 

own cjuiet countryside being ravaged by war. I 

saw the fields scarred and pockmarked, the trees 

stunted and leafless, the garden a wilderness and 

the cottage a ruin. And the more I thought of 

such a transformation the more impossible it 

seemed. The world was at peace. To this end 

coundess thousands of humble men had died. 

And dying they had dreamed, not of war, but of 

peace, of those horas serenas^* which they were 

never themselves to number save in their 
dreams. 

From the lane came the sound of wheels as 

the last wagon rumbled by on its way back to 

the farm. A bat flickered past my face and a 

cricket chirruped at my feet. Far awav a do? 
barked. 
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ON BEING HAPPY 

A pleasing land of drm^bead it ms, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut ^e; 
And of gi^ castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer s^: 

There eke the s^t delicts that witching 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
Ad the calm pleasures, alwi^s hover'd m^-. 
But whatever smack'd of noyme, or unrest. 
Was far, far off expelledfrom this delicious 

nest, 

—James Thomson 
“The Castle of Indolence.” 



one. 

“Isn’t it odd the numbet of people we know 
who have matded lately? Theie*s been a petfect 
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epidemic of it. Henry was the first, then Claude, 
then Ruth Lister who went off with that awful 
man who keeps pigs, and now George and 
Evadne. By the way, are you sure you remem¬ 
bered the beer glasses? They’ve never acknow¬ 
ledged them.” 

I nodded absendy. From where I lay I could 
just see the topmost spray of a Mermaid against 
the sky. A litde breeze sprang up and died away 
again, and the rose quivered and was still. It was 
so hot that even the birds w^ere still. It occurred 
to me that there was nothing odd in people 
marrying. What was odd was the kind of people 
they married. Why did X marry Y? What on 
earth induced that charming and intelligent wo¬ 
man B to marry that utteriy brainless bore C? 
We have aU asked ourselves these unanswerable 


questions. Amongst animals sheep mate with 
sheep, pigs with pigs, tigers with tigers and mice 


knows 


Human 


umte 


mtelligent lionesses marry meek, meaningless 
mice, while quiet, inoffensive rabbits yoke them- 


buU eleph 


will marry whom and 
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There is no reason except the rather coarse one 
—Dame Nature will have her way. It seems that 
Dame Nature, who is no respecter of persons, 
says to herself, “Here is C. He will make an ex¬ 
cellent father for B’s children.” The fact that he 
drink s and can talk about nothing but swine 
fever doesn’t enter into it. That B is charming 
and witty and an artist of distinction is equally 
irrelevant. 

“I suppose we must go?” I said at last. 

*‘Go! Of course we must go. George is your 
oldest friend and we have both known Evadne 
since she was a child.” 

“Yes, but why St. Margaret’s, Westminster? 
Surely that wasn’t necessary?” 

“I know. But it isn’t their fault, poor dears. 
Her mother was a Cox.” 

“Oh!” I still couldn’t see. Why should my 
oldest friend be compelled to endure the tor¬ 
ments of a smart London wedding because his 
future mother-in-law happened to be a Cox? It 
seemed silly to me. 

“Of course, I don’t really want to go any mote 
than you do. I’ve got nothing whatever to 

wear.” 

Whenever anythmg tribal impends, from a 
bachanalian revel to the solemn celebration of 
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last rites, Fenella always tries to excuse herself 
from going on the plea that she has nothing to 
wear. Whereas actually she knows and I know, 
and she knows that I know that she knows, that 
whatever the occasion, whether one of high 
felicity or of the most devastating woe, she 
be by far the best dressed woman present. In any 
case the problem was a side issue. The real ques¬ 
tion was must we go? 

A few inches from my nose a caterpillar, with 
fur all over it, was slowly climbing a blade of 
grass and I wondered dreamily if he properly 
appreciated his position. Did he know that he 
need never put on a top hat, need never motor 
sixty miles in a heat wave to the wedding of his 
oldest friend? Had it dawned on him that he was 
for ever exempt from sending beer glasses and 
telegrams of congratulation? Did he understand 
that he was a caterpillar, whereas he might so 
easily have been something else, a bridegroom, 
for instance, or a best man, or even an oldest 
friend? Did he fully realize his own happiness? I 
doubted it. In fact I had every reason to beheve 
he was totally unaware of it. 

The faculty of knowing when he is happy 
distinguishes man from the brute creation. One 
Daay go further than that. It is the faculty which 
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distinguishes the higher species of man from the 
lower. Everybody knows when he is unhappy. 
It takes a man of discernment, a sensitive, highly 
organi2ed man, to know when he is completely 
happy. By happiness I mean calm, tranquil, 
natural happiness as distinct from being drunk. 

By the way, it is absurd to suppose, as they do 
in police courts, that one can only be drunk on 
wine and spirits. One can be drunk with ambi¬ 
tion, intoxicated by success, besotted with self- 
satisfaction, blind with passion, maddened by 
power and frenzied with joy. But these are 
emotions which have nothing to do with happi¬ 
ness. George, for instance, the last time I saw 
him was in a state bordering on delirium tre¬ 
mens, but he was not happy—^merely hopelessly 

and idiotically in love. 

‘TeneUa,” I said gravely, “has it ever occurred 

to you that we never want to go to anyone’s 
wedding, that we never want to go to a dance, 
or a race meeting, or a prize fight, or a regatta, 
or a cocktail party or any other sort of party, 
that we never, in fact, want to go anywhere? 
Has it occurred to you that we are slowly but 
surely becoming like our own vegetables, that we 
positively prefer vegetating in our own garden 
to all the junkettings and banquets in the worid?* 
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“Naturally we don’t want to leave the garden 
in the summer.” 

“It has nothing whatever to do with the sum¬ 
mer. Last autumn when Uncle Arthur wanted 
to take you to Spain you said, and I agreed with 
you, that you couldn’t possibly go in the au¬ 
tumn, that autumn was the loveliest time in the 
country besides being the busiest. Later on in the 
winter, when the Jenkinses offered us the use of 
their flat in town while they were away in the 
south of France, I said and you agreed with me, 
that it was very kind of them but we couldn’t 
possibly leave the country in the winter. As for 
the summer and the spring, nobody has yet ha d 
the hardihood to suggest that we should go away 
in the summer or the spring. In fact, if it weren’t 

for these beastly weddings I doubt if we should 
ever stir outside the gate.” 

Fenella laughed, a comfortable, happy laugh, 
the kind of laugh that meanSj“I quite agree with 
you. Everything is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds.” The caterpillar heard it and 
turned his head. Poor creature! What did he 
know about being happy? 

I thought of the old days when we first 
bought the cottage. We enjoyed weddings then. 
We enjoyed aU the simpler forms of saturnalia* 
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the bean-feasts, the corrobotees and the tnl^ 
dances. They gave us an opportunity of meeting 
people, more and more people, of discussing 
them and of being discussed. And if we liked 
them we took them down to see our cottage. 
After which, for some reason, we seldom liked 
them so much. But since we came to live at 
Pennybridge, we have lost our taste for mass 
revelry. Herds of people all looking exactly the 
same and all bellowins in unison rather unnerve 


us. We prefer to stay at home and enjoy 
ourselves in our own way. Dreaming for 
instance. 

The fact that so many of out dreams have 
come true has not prevented us from dreaming 
fresh ones. One of the advantages the dreamer 
has over the practical, matter-of-fact doer is that 
all practical matter-of-fact things have an end 


whilst dreams never do. Fenella still makes 
dream plans with Mr. WiflFen. I sometimes hear 
her tell him how nice it would be to throw outa 


wing here or a bow-window there. And Mr. 
Wiffen, himself a dreamer, wholeheartedly 
agrees. Without doubt in a future life FendJa, 
accompanied by Mr. Wiffen, will float about 
Elysium conjuring up cottages for cherubim 
and planning garden cities for the celestial hosts. 
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Dreaming of all the things we will do one day 
in the garden, of fountains and cool green alleys, 
of a swimming pool with hedges of box or yew, 
of a cedar tree and a bird sanctuary and an old 
brick wall with peaches growing, we may some¬ 
times lose sight of reality. We may forget that 
dream gardens require neither digging nor 
weeding, neither rolling nor cutting; their lawns 
are always smooth as velvet, their trees grow 
overnight; their flowers never fade and their ver¬ 
dure never dies. Yet when summer glides im¬ 
perceptibly into autumn and autumn into winter 
with its ice-bound furrows, driving winds and a 
glimpse of bare branches against the sky, still 
hugging our dreams about us we are not dis¬ 
mayed. Unhke the townsman we no longer 
dread the thought of fogs, rheumatism and ap¬ 
proaching old age. We have learned to love the 
country. At all seasons and in all weathers this 
lady of our delight can never, in our eyes, be less 
than altogether lovely. Nor would we have her 
otherwise. Her perfections are such that any at¬ 
tempt on her part to be different, to be for in¬ 
stance always summer, would elicit our marked 
disapproval. To us her moods and tantrums, 
her frequent changes of character, are merely 
fresh aspects of that elusive charm which, having 
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